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Editorial Notes 


The Editors announce the granting of 
a $300 
Louise Townsend Nicholl for her poem, 
“Plain Geometry,” published in The 
Literary Revieu 1958). The 
New Jersey-born (Scotch Plains) author 


of seven volumes of poetry is also an edi- 


Longview Literary Award to 


(Autumn, 


tor and literary advisor. The award is 
made possible by a grant from the Long- 
view Foundation of New York City, 
which makes annual awards of $300 each 
for outstanding work in poetry, fiction 
and essays appearing in publications 
which either do not pay their contributors 
or pay relatively small amounts. The pur- 
pose of the awards is to raise the compen- 
sation for good writing to the professional 
level in the field of the “little” magazines, 
where much of the best of contemporary 
writing appears. The awards are designed 
further to stimulate American literature 
by helping to relieve authors of pressures 
to relax their standards or submit to extra- 
literary requirements in order to be paid 
for their work. The field of “little” maga- 
zines and collections is surveyed by a panel 
of well-known award win- 
ners are chosen on the basis of the merit 
of their contributions. The panel selecting 
the 1959 award winners consisted of Saul 
Bellow, Louise Bogan, Charles Boni, Al- 
fred Kazin, Thomas B. Hess and Henri 
Peyre. A feature of the Longview Literary 
Awards Program is that no applications 
are received and no forms filled out. Un- 
published manuscripts are not considered, 
but all literary periodicals are surveyed. 


writers and 


WNYC (New York City) broadcast an 
hour-long discussion of The Literary Re- 
view in January. Participants, in addition 
to the CoEditors, were the writers and 


translators Robert Payne and Georg 
Reavey, who provided the Boris Pastern 
feature in the Spring 1959 Review. T! 
same program, taped by WNYC, was 
broadcast by KPFA, Berkeley, California 
TV Channel g, St. Louis, on December § 
telecast a discussion of the Italian ( Autumn 
1959) number of the Review and the Si 
Louis Public Library devoted one of 
public gatherings to a consideration of the 
contemporary Italian poems featured in 
the Winter number. Both programs were 
led by Charles Guenther (see Contribu 
tors column). The /talian Quarterly (Fall 
1959), sponsored jointly by the University 
of California and the Dante Alighieri So- f 
ciety of Los Angeles, also makes special 
note of the Review's Italian 
American Weave (Summer 1959) write: 
“The Literary Review .. . has, with its 
first ten issues, made a permanent plac: 
for itself in the company of the leading 
literary quarterlies. Running 150 or more 
pages there is plenty of room for poetry 
among the well-chosen stories and article: 





number i 


To the Editors of The Literary Review: 

I compliment you on the three Hedley 
poems in your new issue [ Winter 1959-60 
“The Room” I consider one of the finest 
poems created these many years. I plan to 
translate these three poems into German, 
along with others written by Mr. Hedley. § 

Dr. C. E. Langer :* 
Oakland, California : 
January 14, 1960 ' 


Albert Herzing, ten of whose poems ] 
were published in The Literary Revie 
(Winter 1959-60), has recorded these and ; 
other poems for the Library of Congress ( 

(continue inside back cover) v 
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Contributors 


Janxet Apter (1895-1949), promi- 
nent painter of the Weimar Republic, 
later fled to France where, encouraged 
by Picasso, he continued his work. 
During World War II, he again fled 
—this time to England—where he 
was acclaimed as teacher and artist. 

Louise Bocan, author of several 
early volumes of poetry and, more 
recently, of Collected Poems and Se- 
lected Criticism (Noonday Press), is 
poetry critic for The New Yorker. 

Avan Bosguet, although an Amer- 
ican citizen, is counted among the 
leading French writers of the post- 
war generation. A selection of his 
poems in English translation will be 
published in 1960 (New Directions). 

Wirrer Bynner was born in 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1881. He 
has written more than thirty books 
of poetry, plays, translations, apprais- 
als and biography, most of them pub- 
lished by Knopf. A new volume of 
poems will appear this year (Knopf). 

Horatio Cotony, retired business 
man, lives in Keene, New Hampshire, 
where he was born. He is the author 
of the novel Free Forester (Little, 
Brown) and several books of poems. 
A new book of poems will appear 
this year (Whittier). 

Rosert L. Gave, assistant profes- 
sor at the University of Pittsburgh, 
spent 1956-1958 as Fulbright Profes- 
sor of American Literature at Insti- 
tuto Universitario Orientale, Naples, 
Italy. 

Paut Goopman’s latest book, The 
Empire City, was published last year 
(Bobbs-Merrill). He is currently 
working on a social study to be called 
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Growing Up Absurd. 

CuarLes GUENTHER—poet, transla- 
tor, critic, book reviewer for the Sz. 
Louis Post-Dispatch—is a cartograph- 
er with the Air Force. He was one of 
sixteen nominated last year for the St. 
Louis award for “outstanding service.” 

Oscar Havecki, one of the fore- 
most living Polish scholars and author 
of many historical works, is chairman 
of the Board of the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America. 

Kaatye Hurzsut will be included 
in a collection of short stories from 
Mademoiselle soon to be published by 
Harpers. 

Yasar Kemav’s novel Ince Memed, 
acclaimed internationally as one of the 
great books of recent years, will be 
published in England and the United 
States in 1960 (Pantheon) in a trans- 
lation by Edouard Roditi. 

Lupwik Krzyzanowski edits The 
Polish Review, a quarterly published 
by the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America. He teaches at 
Columbia University and directs 
East-Central European studies at New 
York University. 

Crark Mitts, author of The Mi- 
grants, A Suite for France and The 
Circus, is known for his translations 
from the French Symbolists. More re- 
cently he has worked in the literatures 
of Central Europe. He is director both 
of Voyages Press and of public rela- 
tions at Hunter College. 

Rosin Morcan, seventeen years of 
age, has achieved a national reputa- 
tion as a TV-actress. Her poetry was 
included last year in Poems by Seven 
( Voyages Press). 

Mary Pueps, coauthor of My 
Country ’Tis of Thee: the Uses and 
Abuses of Natural Resources (Mac- 


millan), is a member of the editorial 
staff of The New Yorker, the author 
of A Bed of Strawberries (Voyages 
Press), and is currently completing a 
new volume of poems. 

KenNETH PitcHrorp, born in 
Minnesota in 1930, has published in 
Poetry (Chicago), The New Yorker 
and, in England, The Listener and 
The New Statesman. He is the author 
of The Blizzard Ape (Scribner's). 

SaLvaTorE QuvastmMopo, born at 
Modica, Italy (1901), has some Greek 
blood (his grandmother was from 
Patros). After the earthquake of 1908, 
his family moved to Messina, whose 
ruins made a deep impression on the 
boy poet who began writing when he 
was thirteen. Quasimodo studied at 
various technical institutes, but gave 
up his engineering studies to take 
office work with the Italian Civil 
Engineering Department in Reggio, 
Calabria and other Italian cities. Since 
1938 he has held a professorship in 
Italian Literature at the Conserva- 
tory in Milan. He was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Poetry last fall. 

Epovarp Ropiti (1910- ) was 
born in Paris of an American father 
and an English mother. For several 
centuries the Roditi family, of Greek- 
Jewish origin, played an important 
role in the economic life of Byzantine 
Constantinople, where it had settled 
following expulsion from Rhodes by 
the Crusaders. Both in medieval and 
modern times branches of the family 
have been noted for their scholars, 
Cabbalists, poets, painters, and states- 
men, including members such as Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. Educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and the University 
of Chicago, Roditi early published 

(continue page 460) 
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Holograph poem by Witter Bynner, sent to Haniel Long, May 26, 1908. 








A 1921 Letter to an 
Inquiring Stranger 


Wrrrer ByNNER 


HE EDITORS OF The Literary Review have suggested that 

there might be found in files carbons of some of my letters 
which would be of interest in print. At first I thought of a small 
group dating from my connection with McClure’s Magazine and 
Small, Maynard and Company between 1902 and 1909; but after 
several attempts, I think the possibility of this project had better be 
left to the future. 

My secretary did, however, come across a copy of an excerpt 
from a letter written probably in 1921 to a correspondent whom I 
had never met and whose name is not even entered on the copy. Its 
beginning stirs me to amusing memories of Peking in 1920, when 
I spent several winter months there. 

Bertrand Russell had arrived in China from an observant visit 
in Russia and taken a house in the Chinese capital. I remember well 
going to a lecture he gave concerning his trip. In a distinguished 
audience of Chinese and foreigners were many refugees from Russia 
who thought he would condemn the usurping revolutionists. He 
did. Through the hour of his talk, he went into detail concerning 
Russian errors of both accomplishment and intention. At the end 
of his talk, however, he threw a bomb into his audience by stating 
quietly: “And yet, in spite of these mistakes, in spite of my criticism, 
the Russian government of today I should judge to be the ablest 
in Europe.” 

Another episode I remember in connection with Russell is an 
evening’s entertainment he and Dora Black gave at his house to a 
number of his Chinese students in company with a few foreigners. 
Most of the latter, noting the invitational hour as nine o'clock, 
thought that this meant the evening meal according to its usual 
hour in the foreign colony. The result was that after a lengthy 
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period of Western games with which Russell entertained his young 
Chinese guests and the rest of us—such as charades and pinning the 
tail on the donkey—we foreigners were a hungry lot. We could see a 
table of tempting viands in a room adjoining the one in which we 
were being jovial, but not yet could we eat. Mr. Russell asked me to 
initiate a game. I think the name of the one I chose is “Menagerie.” 
It purports to be a comical racket made when at a signal all present 
emit the various noises of animals and birds whose names have 
been whispered into the various ears by a master of ceremonies. 
What the latter regularly does is to tell all but one of the partici- 
pants to remain silent and then to instruct the sole victim to make a 
noise like a pig. Youngsters in New England used to enjoy the 
result; but lest I might hurt the feelings of the Chinese boy I had 
picked as the butt of the pastime by assigning him the réle of so 
ignominious a beast, I asked him to make a noise like a dog. He did 
so with sharp barking into the silence, after which he sank into sobs. 
It took much work on my part and our hosts’ to assure the youngster 
that in the West what I had asked him to do would not have been an 
indignity, as apparently it was in China. Someone told me later 
that in that country the dog is held lower than the pig. The victim 
himself forgave me and continued to be a friend, but some of the 
other young guests were not so cordial to me later. 

After this mistake, I made another. As soon as we were let into 
the dining room, I swallowed an entire piece of sponge cake—which 
is very good in Peking—before realizing that the inch thick frosting 
on it was pure lard, almost as unwelcome to my stomach as later 
my gift of butter proved to a Chinese stomach whose owner apolo- 
gized for having to “unswallow” it. 

Another Chinese memory is connected with the stray letter 
which I am prefacing. In those days foreigners in Peking usually 
had each his own “ricksha-boy,” a misnomer since the boys were 
usually fairly grown men. Even visitors comparatively transient like 
myself became good friends with the pullers of their hired vehicles. 
Mine in 1917, Hu Chi, shortly after I left Peking that earlier year, 
had gone off to the European war with many other Chinese 
workers. By 1920, after his return to Peking with savings, Western 
clothing and a watch, he had opened a stand of ricksha-boys, employ- 
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ing a considerable number—he himself of course retired from active 
work. When I came out of the doorway of the Grand Hotel des 
Wagons-Lits the first morning of my return visit in 1920 and started 
toward the row of rickshas at the curb, one of the boys whom I had 
known in 1917 and sometimes employed as an alternate to Hu Chi 
ran forward to me with what I took to be the proffer of his service. 
Instead he indicated that I was to wait, which I did for four or five 
minutes. Then I saw approaching in ricksha garb with a torso 
menially bare, my old friend Hu Chi who insisted for that first day 
I use his own services as before. At the end of it, on a street corner, 
his friend and mine who had met me at the hotel-door that morn- 
ing, took over the shafts and Hu Chi climbed into another ricksha 
which was waiting. Then we all proceeded to Hu Chi’s house where 
our host changed into his Western attire, watch included, and we 
all had tea. 

It was his friend who, a few days later, drew me—alongside two 
others in their rickshas, Bertrand Russell and John Dewey, the latter 
being briefly a Peking visitor that winter—to a performance given 
especially for us at a school built and maintained entirely by ricksha- 
men for their children. 

On one of the streets we rode through we were troubled to see 
an old man harshly beating an old woman. The latter ran miserably 
toward us and of course we did the only thing we could do— 
remonstrate with the fellow and give his companion generous hand- 
fuls of coppers. The woman’s face immediately wreathing into a 
happy grin, she handed ali the cash to the old boy, whose grin 
reflected hers while they dramatically embraced. It was a typical 
Chinese performance. 

So, after our addresses at the school, was the performance of the 
ricksha-men’s children giving us a concert of so-called “Confucian 
music”—much softer and subtler than the theatrical clangor to 
which travellers in China are accustomed. 

It is sad to remember during these current days of Red China 
that, in this school built by the hardest of workers, the walls of three 
rooms were hung with portraits of Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln. It is sad also, though in its way amusing, to recall that later 
the same winter an invitation was sent through the diplomatic 
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quarter asking guests to attend at the American Legation an after- 
noon of confusion music. 

Shortly before this the American Minister had been a straight- 
cut unpretentious business man. Eminent Chinese, respecting him 
for his integrity, had made him gifts of valuable rarity. Then at his 
departure, so it was told, he held an auction in the Legation garden, 
and they sent agents who purchased back each gift for its donor. 
Still earlier, in the fine old temple where I in my time was to live 
awhile, and which had been the American Legation, with its pillared 
nave used as reception-room, our Minister’s wife, not liking the 
ancient red lacquer on columns and walls, had imported Western 
wall paper to supplant it with a cover of purple violets. 

And I remember dining one night at the Legation and being 
seated near an American admiral. At a pause in the conversation at 
his side of the table and catching a sentence on our side, he inquired, 
“Who was that?” When I answered that we had been debating the 
relative merits of Keats and Shelley, he continued, “Let’s see now, 
which branch of the service are they in?” 

By the literate world, Americans were not then considered a 
cultivated people. 

These memories and more have been prompted by discovery of 
this excerpt saved in carbon, part of a letter I had written forty 
years ago to an inquiring stranger. I might remark that since then I 
have come nearer to the philosopher’s views on religion than | 
was then. 

. .. Bertrand Russell told me in Peking that the reason the Bolsheviki are 

bound to fail is their attempt to apply religion to politics, when only 

science can do the job. He called it the one genuine endeavor on record to 
apply the force of Christianity, as apart from the churches, governmentally. 

He says that wise men will be following stars some day to the birthplace 

of Lenin but that, meantime, Lenin’s system will have disappeared from 

all but theoretical and hypocritical application like the present application 
of Christianity. Less emotion and more reason is Russell’s prescription. | 
defended the ideal Christian. “But there'll never be one,” he answered, 

“till Christianity is dead.” He has, of course, little or no faith in the 

potency of Christianity—except as a pleasant drug for sentimentalists. | 

am not in agreement with him. 
But then, I am not always in agreement with myself. Perhaps there 
should be only the scientific spirit in government. Balanced emotion may 
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in the meantime be bringing about a happy condition in which what we 
think of as government will no longer be necessary. That idea would 
seem to make me an anarchist. But I think, instead, I am a reluctant 
socialist—one of those who will be despairing presently when our con- 
tribution will have helped to bring on something more than we intended. 
Some of us like the pendulum at the left, some of us like it at the right: 
probably the wisest of us will let time tell itself in its own way and find 
what beauty we can between the tickings—or on the tickings—or what- 
ever. It’s easier to refuse to do the wrong thing than to do the right; that’s 
certain, though negative. 


Portrait oF Witter Bynner (1939) 
before one of his Chinese paintings 
by Henriette Wyeth Hurd 























Love-Song 


Wrrrer ByNNER 


Plough me under with new wonder, 
Grow me with listening ears, 
Top and tassel me asunder, 
Freshen me with tears. 


Pledge me with silk upon my lips 
From scented windrift hair 
And set upon my fingertips 
Your fingers kernel-bare 


Place all your ribs against my own 
In furrows of delight 

And there shall be new harvest grown 
Under the moon at night. 


Opposire Pace: a reproduction of what Mr. Bynner describes as “a mad initial 
version—a little pencilled whirlwind—of ‘Love-Song’.” The poem in its final 
version is reprinted (above) from Book of Lyrics (1955) by permission of the 
author and the publisher, Alfred A. Knopf. 
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Handmaid 





Why - when her laughter wélj.ed upon her lip, 





Entered her eye as wel 
Wr 2 


\; ‘ ae eee” 
Should a bige-hendeeme lad tremply the slip 


Of springtime, Dregieroftsplossoms exon the bough? -- 


The sun that rises on an eastern rin, 
too a 


C~0~ 
The sun that settles nightly tm the west, 


brightened her brow - 
\ ih 


Are still one sun, within whose interim 
There may be deviations of the breast. 
Handmaid of earth, ready supposedly 

For shadow as it happen, or for sun 

Covered betimes with rain, yet here was she 
Cold on the earth because a wind had blown. 


s 
She becomes winter's handmaid in the spring. 


Coen in 


Asove: a revised Bynner manuscript. 


Opposite Pace: “The Patient to the Doctors” was sent on a post card to Celia 
Keays on January 6, 1908 and signed “H.W.B.” because Mr. Bynner is often 
called “Hal.” “The Passers-by,” from an old notebook, is written in the tiny 
script which, Mr. Bynner writes, “I wish I could still use these days.” 
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Laughter 





Wirter BYNNER 


For all the supply of laughter 
Over life ahead and past, 

Over life before and after, 

Can we make the laughter last? 


“Laughter is someone else’s, I am mine!” 

A hermit thrush repeated in a pine, 

When just above him asked an owl or two, 

“But who are you? But who, but who are you?” 


Rain 
Wirrer BYNNER 


Birds have good fortune. 

With oil from a feather 

They shine when the rain comes, 
They are made for the weather. 


We with our fingers, 

While horses have hoofs, 

Let sun through our windows 
And rain through our roofs. 


Horses are simple: 

They sun in a field 

And then when the rain comes 
They droop and they yield. 


And flowers are simplest: 
For rain after sun 

They hold their heads higher 
Till flowering is done. 





Witter Bynner— Poet of Today 


Horatio CoLtony 


OMETIMES IT SEEMS there are too many poets; everyone has 
become his own poet in a more vocal way than ever before; 
and the present-day poetic scene is as confusing as poetic scenes have 
been in the past. Nearness prevents it from being understood clearly, 
but probably this is a period of euphuistic expression—one of those 
recurring periods of a taste which every so often becomes literary 
fashion. Inspiration has become a cold sitting-down to methodical 
searchings and brain-picking for complex expression; and poetry 
has become a crossword puzzle but not so much fun. 

Since inversions and elaborated simplicities, however, may have 
their conceited charm, there is much to like and admire in modern 
poetry, but little that sets one poet above another. Modern an- 
thologies seem to have been written by two poets at the most; and 
yet there must be outstanding poetic talents hidden behind this 
mass of similarity and this continual coming-and-going of poets. 

There are a few poets, however, who are the poets of yesterday 
and also of today—who are above this confusion and whose stature 
can be known. The quality of survival also means the survival of 
quality; the poet who has been consistently with the public for years 
must be so because of an adaptation that means an enduring value. 
One of these poets who have kept to the forefront through many 
changes of fashion is Witter Bynner. Bynner has his own flavor and 
quality; he has always been of the traditional stream while seeming 
to swim away from it; he has always seemed not to be of the tradi- 
tional stream while swimming in the very middle of it. 


II 


A poet must be selfish in his poethood; the fact that the poet 
gives his poetry is not enough; he must take even more than he 
gives. His duty is to create with what he can take before giving 
anything; and one of the faults of Bynner is that he has perhaps 
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given away too much. But he has escaped most of the dangers of 
this, and other hazards as well—one is his having gone to Harvard, 
conformed to Harvard, and yet escaped unharmed. There is a cer- 
tain danger to artistry in being able to blend with Harvard; the 
thinner streams of educationalism in the past were not so stream- 
lining; talent was able to escape from these currents either through 
good-natured indifference or through open struggle—Sheliey-an 
revolt. But the danger now is not through streamlining but through 
educational inundation—an inundation which not only drowns but 
classifies, and insists that the victim abide by the classification. The 
dangers were less in Bynner’s day but must have been serious even 
then; Bynner did not save himself by revolt but by being able to 
discern the true poetic vein in the educational mill; like Matthew 
Arnold he saw the poetry of Academe and held to that. The danger 
of going to Harvard is the danger of becoming a Harvard man; 
Bynner has even composed poems to Harvard—and with this bad 
start he might have continued to compose poems in the Harvard 
manner for the rest of his life. 

Bynner at Harvard was a Harvard man in the traditional man- 
ner. Always boyish, he went in for prankishness, a necessity then 
in order to be in on it all; he subscribed to adoration of the educa- 
tional pontiffs that then held sway (one of them persuaded him 
that Whitman was not prosaic nor Wordsworth dull) and felt a 
general enthusiasm for his surroundings. The surprise is that he did 
not become an amiable toastmaster, the writer of verse for the 
raising of funds for the college, or a cultured piece of period in- 
telligentsia like T. S. Eliot. But Bynner’s delightful passion—that it 
is necessary to love everyone and all things—means that he was able 
to love Harvard College and all to the advantage of the poet’s 
personality. 

After Harvard Bynner knew what he must do and how to do 
it. To a poet who loves to versify personality-failure and personality- 
success it was easy to learn the technique of making the right choice. 
Eclecticism in art is objectionable because it is self-conscious and 
academic; in life it has exceptional value. Bynner’s art was not very 
much in the American manner, but he knew how to make contacts; 
he knew the primrose path upward and not downward. He was 
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never the poet of the man on the street, if the man on the street has 
any poet, but he knew those who have a following of the man 
in the parlor, and most important of all he got himself publishing 
work. 


III 


It was when he was busy with publishing work and making 
many friends, for the poet was a “mixer” as well as a “go-getter,” 
that he fell under the charm of A. E. Housman’s 4 Shropshire 
Lad, an adoration of youth simplified and expressed in a form of 
balladry exceedingly pleasing to all who recognize in youth that 
perfect vernal freshness without which any kind of endeavor is a 
dead letter. Bynner was delighted with this fine poetic note, almost 
unique in its complete singleness; and eager to worship he started 
writing to the poet whose thirty or more letters in reply have been 
published in a recent beautiful edition by Knopf—a piece of design 
and format sure to become a rare item for collectors. 

These letters show an almost hermit-like withdrawal by Hous- 
man who must have been inwardly warmed and cheered and flat- 
tered by the eager wishfulness of the young poet—the very audience 
he would have sought. But outwardly this approach intensified his 
bashfulness, his timidity, his unwillingness to expose himself to 
any kind of collision of souls. Anyone would think that he would 
rise to this ardent fire of appreciation but he seems to have had no 
personal ardor; he gives Bynner little to hope for except perhaps 
one or two more pallid, formal little letters to add to the treasured 
thin sheaf. They are often the barest answers to questions; and 
though Housman accepted the enthusiasm of the self-appointed 
admirer he reveals little of himself but this pale power of 
withdrawal. 

Therefore the letters are disappointing through shortness and 
lack of content. The poet refuses to let himself be drawn out into 
the responses that Bynner was seeking; his intention seemed to be 
to remain meager to the end. They are invaluable, however, perhaps 
because there is so little giving and for the light thrown on 
the tonality and temperament of the two poets. There is also an 
irony in the open assumption by Bynner that here is a compelling 
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poet, and the tacit assumption by Housman that the relationship 
established between them is the proper one—the admirer at the 
feet and to whom little is to be given. The reticence of Housman is 
probably a physical and necessary reticence, one with which his 
whole being was involved and which he could not alter; there is 
little likelihood that in this ardent admirer he recognized a far more 
powerful personality than his own; if he had realized this, however, 
it would have made scarcely any difference in his reactions. His thin 
but memorable streamlet of authentic beauty is in marked contrast to 
the impulsive, overflowing and everflowing stream of the other poet. 
Here in this exchange of letters is a fine poet at the feet of a fine 
poet, which is often as it should be. 


IV 


After various pauses for private or semi-private enthusiasm like 
the above, Bynner continued with poems that showed so much of 
his democratic idealism that one would almost say he was deter- 
mined to be a gospel-spreader. Bynner was always a lover of peace 
and a hater of war; he refused to believe that war need exist. Wars 
on the face of them are foolish; the reasons, the excuses for them 
are more foolish still; and yet this waste and foolishness for some 
hidden cosmic reason are apparently even more of a necessity than 
economy and wisdom. Bynner saw the obvious foolish reasons for 
war, strife, and misunderstanding; he was sure that all these could 
be talked away by a dedicated person. He loved culture and he cul- 
tivated love and believed all things could be bettered by the poetic 
phrase, the fine poem. In The New World there are fine dedicated 
poems like “In Temporary Pain,” and “The Times Are Gone When 
Only Few Were Fit,” where mutual destiny is cried up, where there 
is hope in the new breed now coming up in the world, when 
boundaries become vain, when Christ the Comrade comes again— 
many very fine poems of this kind, but often too much the work 
of a social poet with a vision much too wide for anyone’s good. 
However, in this volume there are also poems where social issues 
vanish away into the personal; what could be more the poet himself 
than the poem “Grieve Not For Beauty” with its beautiful final line 
“The straining sails of unimpeded ships”? 
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Of course a poet’s attack on social problems must be very in- 
dividual ; a poet is never satisfied with being part of a mass-program. 
Paul Horgan in his preface to Bynner’s Selected Poems says, “Great 
poets by their heavenly persuasiveness teach us ourselves better than 
anyone else.” How they teach us is by the presentation of them- 
selves; we learn in the old-fashioned way of studying models; we 
learn to know man by learning each man as an individual. Bynner 
has never tried to apply a program or subscribed to any particular 
program; but he has never lived behind any disguises or masks (no 
great poet ever does except for fun) but has told frankly about him- 
self; he has celebrated himself like Whitman (who was very good 
at celebrating himself); he has deprecated, found fault with 
himself, which Whitman never did. He has said exactly what 
he felt at the time, about others, about the scene; and so we 
have the portrait of the man as himself and never as somebody 
else. 

Bynner is most attractive when he focuses his main social values 
into the one value of brotherhood. The question is, “Must we love 
our brothers, and are we capable of loving our brother?” We can 
love the idea of brotherhood and think of brothers as a great clan, 
the members of which have all in common and many of whose 
common relationships can be cemented by a practical kindness. But 
actual love does not go very far—love is rather exclusive—it easily 
boils down to the physical. Man can feel kindly toward the idea of 
brotherhood, but men can really only love a few of the brothers 
and probably these not all at one time. But with the desire and the 
determination to love all persons with the idea that it is right to love 
and wrong not to love, and that everyone has the right to be loved, 
Bynner has been most successful; he has spread his love about with- 
out making it thin; as a lover of mankind he has been a great 
success. But in one way he differs from the great lover who often is 
characterized by wanting to do all the loving and in his own way, 
and who does not care so much whether he is loved in return or 
not, so long as he is the great iover. We see in Bynner’s poems that 
he wishes to be loved in return; and in this too the gift has been 
granted him. 

With this abounding love for human beings we find also a 
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great love for animals without which human love is worthless; in 
his poems there is a constant solicitude for birds and beasts and a 
deal of heart-aching and bitterness over their griefs. “The Dead 
Loon” from Grenstone Poems is an example of this, and “The En- 
chanted Toad” from A Canticle of Pan. A great many of the pro- 
fessional lovers of man, and Bynner is not in the least a professional 
lover like, say, a philanthropist or a revival-leader, do not care about 
animals who are rather more the children of God in that they 
know Him not. Animals, they think, are inferior in the hierarchy 
and are not really worthy of the beneficence of love, and a love of 
them pays no dividends; but true poets have always taken up the 
cause of animals, sometimes from humanitarian reasons but mostly 
from the fascination of these not lesser children, and Bynner has 
included animals in his great body of brotherly loved-ones. 

The revelatory poets, and Bynner is one of them, are far more 
valuable than any teacher in the great study of man and what is 
man. Bynner himself realized that his only real teaching was an 
exposition of personality; though he taught in a university it was 
with the idea of warming himself and his listeners with a mutual 
interplay of fire. His classes in verse-writing at the University of 
California must have been of the nature of a symposium, of a pleas- 
ure on his part in fresh personal contacts with fresh minds, and 
allowing them the educational value of a contact with an authentic 
spirit—rare enough in academic circles. The actual presence of a 
famous poet must have been a thrill and stimulus of the greatest 
personal value to the students. 

This was Bynner’s preéminently social period, spent in lectur- 
ing, teaching, and exploring the country alone with himself. Bynner 
loved travel, the new scene, the new excitement. Fun-loving, he 
nevertheless had more than a touch in him of the divine malice. 
With all his good nature, his gentlemanliness as well as his passion 
for human kind, he was always aware of personal as well as poetic 
idiosyncrasy. The only way to approach the cultists of those times 
was to get some fun out of them; one could make merry with them 
or about them—have fun in an unbrutal way. Bynner did this in 
the now famous parody of Spectra which was seriously accepted as a 
gospel, and a good time was had by all, parodists and parodied 
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alike, for Bynner discovered what delight there is in playing the role 
of the mocking daemon; he enjoyed a Panurgic zest in very telling 
satire; and Paul Horgan says, “We find that Bynner could love and 
learn from the very nonsense he flouted. He found new energy in 
the relaxedness of vers libre; he saw no reason why a disciplined 
poet could not use the form for his own purposes,” and so as in 
everything else Bynner profited by this occasion as well. His poem- 
forms became more free, open; the air of life blew keener through 
the lines. His thought ecaped from the mould of traditional verse; 
and his genius took on newer, broader stature. 

Spectra was written in collaboration with Arthur Davison Ficke 
under the pseudonym of Ann Knish, Bynner taking the name 
Emanuel Morgan. Bynner might explain whether Spectra was in- 
tended to be swallowed whole or be recognized by some as a clever 
fooling or burlesque; but its successful imposture entitles it to the 
reputation of a complete hoax. Using hindsight, the wisdom of so 
many, we can now see one or two little things of easy detection. The 
names Ann Knish and Emanuel Morgan both are evident false 
faces, but the preface is quite completely deceptive and is the kind 
that one will always find coming from those who are forever dis- 
covering the core of poetry by cute, new, and hectically-original 
ways; and even now with a little rearrangement the foreword might 
fool everybody all over again. 

But the strange thing about Spectra is that many of the poems 
do not seem burlesque in that the poets, intending burlesque, tran- 
scended it and could not keep themselves from writing poems of 
real and great distinction. In the excitement of the joke and that of 
trying new forms admirable poems were made; and it is a very 
minority of them that prove the determined mission of the satiric 
poet. The book now seems more an intention of two distinguished 
poets to show the Advance Guard that they were capable of out- 
doing them in their own verse forms. These poems, dating from 
1916, are modern enough today; one sees them, in inferior kind, in 
every poetry magazine and anthology; though in Spectra the color 
tone is higher; for the latest tendency is, after having squeezed all 
emotion out of poetry, to banish color and depend on monochrome. 
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V 


Bynner now seems to have left off pushing his social faith with 
the strenuousness of previous years and to have satisfied himself by 
looking about for his own poetic good. This good he found in China, 
in a body of Chinese verse which he translated from the texts of Dr. 
Kiang Kang-hu in the book called The Jade Mountain, a selection 
from the greatest of the T’ang poets. There was in the air at this time 
a need for introducing and translating Chinese poetry; Bynner, Flor- 
ence Ayscough, Waley were all laying their souls and wits to it. 
The Jade Mountain was one of the monuments of this personal 
need for importing these masterpieces; and again Bynner profited 
by his study in introducing a Chinese element into his own work. 
His poetry became contained, brief, fragrant with quietism. The 
modern and yet ancient spirit of China entered into his poetry; an 
instance of this Chinese manner is in The Beloved Stranger— 
“Snows” 


Which is it now, 

You who lived once by the chill height? 

Is this whiteness of yours 

Snow of the winter 

Hard-shining in the sun 

Or snows returning two months after snow, 
Snows of narcissus, 

Drifting over you— 

O coldest, sweetest body ? 


Some, however, consider that Bynner has done a disservice in so 
introducing Chinese poetry to the West along with the Chinese 
manner which many poets began to imitate. John Cowper Powys 
thought that the Chinese influence was pernicious in Occidental 
poetry and that these perfect brevities and quietnesses were quite 
alien to the spirit of Western verse, but again Bynner was able to 
provide himself with the technique that is so successful in his finest 
collection of short poems called Indian Earth which, although the 
subjects are Mexican, show the fine reticence learned from the 
Chinese poets. 
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The Jade Mountain, however, is not the only masterpiece of 
translation made by the poet; another is more integral, or perhaps 
seems so, because it is the Tao Teh Ching of Laotzu—The Way of 
Life—the cult of one man. Here it is the question of gnomic poetry, 
always easier to translate than anything with an emotional content; 
it is the question of one style and manner instead of the many styles 
and manners of The Jade Mountain anthology. Usually a poet who 
translates wants to put himself into the translation; and by doing 
this he generally fails. Bynner’s success is that he scarcely lets even 
his shadow fall across this translation of the Chinese sage. As 
Laotzu said that the best leader is not felt as a leader, so this dictum 
may be applied to translators—the best translator is one of whose 
presence we are very slightly aware. And this is easier for the poet 
when he understands the style of the philosopher who is not only 
his own admiration but a practicing piece of practical religion with 
him; he is really a part of this man. It is very much expressed in 


How do I know the integrity? 
Because it could all begin in me. 


At first one thinks that the creative quietism of Laotzu was very 
far from the western activism of Bynner’s personal and poetic ex- 
ploits, for Bynner is a lover of the written word; Laotzu considered 
that the written word, by defining, by limiting, could have dubious 
effects. He did not like word-artistry and the purveyors of it; one 
feels that he did not like very much the practicing poets, preferring 
those only who live poetry. This art of living poetry was Laotzu 
himself—all philosophical systems are really poetry, and some have 
the advantage of being expressed in poetic form; but the way to 
work them is to live them. 

However, it is enough to say that Laotzu is the philosopher- 
democrat that Bynner is—not political but explicitly personal. Like 
Chuangtzu, the contemporary disciple who expands and promotes 
the master, Bynner is the modern disciple of this democratic pro- 
gressive quietism ; he translates and is perhaps the closer of the two 
to the original doctrine of this lover of oneness of spirit, a man who 
links his own integrity with the mystic integrity of the world. 

Bynner never knew Chinese but he knew China well in his 
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travels and spent eleven years in work with Dr. Kiang in translating 
The Jade Mountain. Dr. Kiang had returned to China and was not 
available to help the poet in The Way of Life, but he received some- 
how a copy of the book in the Nanking prison where he had been 
confined by two or three regimes that did not appreciate him; and 
later he wrote from a Shanghai prison a letter which expressed his 
faith in this new translation—“It is impossible to translate it without 
an interpretation. Most of the translations were based on the inter- 
pretations of commentators, but you chiefly took its interpretation 
from your own insight. It was your ‘fore-nature’ understanding— 
or in Chinese, Asien-t'ten—that rendered it so simple and yet so 
profound. So the translation could be very close to the original text 
even without knowledge of the words. I am rather shameful that I 
could not assist you in any way.” 

Bynner has also translated Charles Vildrac’s A Book of Love, 
called by Edwin Muir a task “demanding first and last, finesse; and 
his translation is packed with that quality. There is hardly a book 
of our time which inculcates better a true as distinct from a senti- 
mental humanity.” He has also done a translation of Iphigenia in 
Tauris. Bynner undertook the Greek translation not so much as a 
labor of love, although it turned into that, but as a favor to Isadora 
Duncan who wanted a setting for herself and her dancers in the 
New Theatre near Columbus Circle. With this task in hand Bynner 
has made the best verse translation of this play. This smooth and 
beautiful version has brought the play to a modern hearing, perfected 
and simplified it and made it easier for modern presentation—the 
result of Bynner’s careful rewritings and a final revision for the 
University of Chicago Press edition. 

But the translation, excellent as it is and the very best of the 
verse translations, is not an exciting or a dramatic one; it has too 
much polish, is too polite and too much humanized; in this Bynner 
is like all the other poets who translate Greek drama; none seems 
able to transpose the great originals. Although the Greeks thought 
all other people barbarian there was a fine savagery about them- 
selves, an archaic and handsome coarseness, and a sweating violence; 
and to get a mere part of this in the plays it is necessary to go to 
purely literal translations like those in Bohn’s Classical Library. 
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These translations, by being very exact and word-for-word, give 
one a better idea of the original vigor; they are besides, which one 
might think a disadvantage, in Victorian prose, but this gives an 
added value with its fine other-period sonority. This dated prose 
seems actually to have turned into a good free verse, far more satis- 
factory than modern prose translations which are too simple and 
bald and inclined to introduce present-day slang—none of these 
being so suitable as Bynner’s translation which contains as much of 
the original spirit as any verse translation can. 

Bynner has also tried his hand at plays of his own. The Little 
King in one act is a charming and pathetic play about the prison 
days of the dauphin son of Louis XVI, making this sad little royal 
brat perform a deed of true and tragic kingliness fatal to himself. 
Tiger, on the other hand, takes place in a bawdy house of which 
Tiger, a forceful personality, is the madam, but though the char- 
acters are powerfully presented, the climax where delinquent father 
confronts daughter has no longer the impact which must have 
shocked this play into the considerable success that it enjoyed. 

In Tiger and The Little King, though they are in effective verse 
form, Bynner has written plays instead of poems; in Cake he has 
written both a play and a poem. This piece is delicious as one or the 
other; it has wonderful effervescence and froth; and its solid quali- 
ties, which might be resented, are disguised by a constant sally of 
wit; it is immensely funny too, and has the power of causing the 
real laughter that rises from the belly. To tell what it is about gives 
an idea of its hilarious zanyism. In it a surfeited lady whose vitality 
is completely nourished by a diet of cake and who has a factotum 
called Unicorn, is hungry for life-experience and finds it in a Paris 
that is a disappointing Heaven (or in a Heaven that is a disappoint- 
ing Paris); she finds it in China where she makes love with a man- 
darin in a coffin—in Africa where her Negro king turns out to be a 
Harlemite on moving picture location—and in India where, as she 
sits begging with a costly jade bowl among the Swamis, a disciple 
with a sexual hair-fixation steals her coif. The play ends with her 
back home again and engaged to her cake-servant, the pretty fellow 
who has been carrying her cake tray, the final scene being an en- 
gagement party where the guests are personified by musical in- 
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struments. 

This play is full of witty contrivances worth their weight in 
gold; it is a real contribution to the American Theatre—a verse 
play where the play does not spoil the verse or the verse the play. 
Successful wit is difficult, though the wisecrack is easy, and this 
piece abounds in wit. This nimble caper is infectious enough to 
make an audience witty or to think itself witty. Many audiences 
should like this play; the audience that George Bernard Shaw 
attracts could enjoy this which is cleverer than he and much more 
robust and funny. There are jazz interludes and clowning and smart 
crudities that would also delight the admirers of Bert Lahr and 


Bob Hope. 
VI 


Bynner loved to drift about physically and spiritually, but always 
with a sharp eye for the spiritual or geographic milieu suited to his 
purposes. He wished to root himself in a new terrain and regarded 
each country as a land that might stimulate and feed himself. He 
went to Mexico where he wandered about, looking at this site and 
that site, as though for a building lot where he could build himself 
onto some beautiful continuity out of the past into a sentient present. 
With him and without him in this kind of quizzing wanderlust 
went D. H. Lawrence, also with the intention of letting a root of 
himself down somewhere. This kind of subconscious looking for a 
location ended by the two poets finding a resting and working 
place on the shores of Lake Chapala—a place which created the 
famous friendship between the poets and which is described by 
Bynner in his book Journey with Genius. 

This union, which has become a celebrated literary friend- 
ship of modern times, has the complete fascination of a link between 
two poets, each one of whom possessed the gift of malice. It was an 
eminently satisfactory friendship to both; the two men were perfect 
foils for each other; this relationship contained perfect alternations 
of love and hate, such as all friendships must have. It suffered from 
certain defects; through it Bynner was often very much the observer. 
Lawrence probably thought that he was being observed for literary 
purposes—that Bynner was a literary spy; but Bynner was always 
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subordinating his own genius to Lawrence who of course imagined 
he was the genius and Bynner the admirer. He was full of escapist 
acts, of childishness, of puerility; and yet there seems little doubt 
that he loved Bynner as much as he was capable. Both of them had 
fits of peevishness when one of them felt “I can describe you better 
than you can describe me” and both of them finally took a hand in 
this form of literary retaliation which followed a kind of physical 
retaliation. 

An example of this physical getting-back-at-one-another oc- 
curred in their first exploration of Mexico when they were looking 
for a home site, a location where both could be disturbed only by 
the sweet exacerbation of each other. This was on arrival at Orizaba 
when Bynner describes it that, pinched with the chill of the morn- 
ing, D. H. Lawrence, with the luggage of a chronic cold, waved 
station porters aside and said to his wife, “We are not staying here, 
Frieda. We are leaving. Don’t you feel it? Don’t you feel it through 
your feet? It exudes from the platform. The place is evil. I won’t 
go to the town, I won’t go to a hotel, I won’t go anywhere. I can 
stay here at the station till train time. You can do as you like. The 
place is evil, the whole air is evil. The air creeps with it.” 

Here Bynner tells that his own patience ended; he could not 
wait to get even, but held himself in restraint until the inn was 
reached. In his own words, “I liked it [the Inn] and was tired and 
was glad to see my suitcase at rest in a corner, but the devil entered 
me. I waited until the Lawrences might have unpacked some of 
their belongings and be relaxing. Then I knocked at their door. 
Frieda opened it. I stalked in. ‘It’s impossible,’ said I, ‘there must 
be another hotel. I can’t stay here.’ 

“*Why not?’ asked Lorenzo, a pathetic martinet. 

“*Why not?’ I yelled, ‘I couldn’t close an eye here. The whole 
atmosphere is polluted. Evil seeps up from the ground under the 
whole building, nothing but evil. We must leave and leave now.’ 

“*You think the hotel is evil too? You think it’s that bad?’ asked 
Lawrence with the eyes of an alarmed child. 

“*Think ?’ I stormed, ‘I know. Don’t you feel it in your feet? It 
comes up from the floors. I’ll find another hotel. Stay if you like but 
I'm leaving.’” 
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And so they moved to another hotel, Bynner choosing for the 
Lawrences an airless enclosure alongside the noisesome hotel privy, 
and yet the retaliation falls short in that Lawrence only imagined 
Bynner had at last really perceived the latent evil which his own 
instinct had first detected, and was more satisfied than ever with 
his own genius for scenting out malign smells. 

Already in this stage of the friendship Bynner was building up 
defenses against the D. H. Lawrence brand of peevishness and per- 
verseness. Foreseeing likely tangles in Chapala Bynner says, “I had 
been making plans of my own. I knew that the day would come 
when I could be a handy victim for his spells of temper, and in 
casting about for weapons of defense I had remembered that offense 
is the best of them.” With this in mind Bynner did some friendly 
conspiring with Frieda. “Frieda,” I said solemnly, “when you see 
that hardening in his eyes, when those lids narrow toward you as 
they always do before he strikes, strike first. Get in the first blow 
and make it a good one. Knock him out with it. I bet it would work.” 

“Yes, I bet, too,” she beamed. “Oh, wait till I do that. Oh, I wish 
we didn’t wait. I'll do it, Hal. I'll do it. Danke schon.” 

Bynner took notes on Lawrence, but Lawrence took none on 
Bynner. Bynner made a point of close, scientific observation; he be- 
came a kind of poetic, critical Boswell, but one who did not sub- 
ordinate himself to his study. He writes, “He has a way of flying 
about the world like a lightning bug. By his mere animal motion 
he gives a kind of light, but it is all light of the surface. Of inner 
light, of soul, or of whatever we may call the spirit which gives men 
a happiness and an aspiration beyond mere animal ways—of this 
element Lawrence has nothing. To an acute animal sense of observa- 
tion he has added, by virtue of his humanity, very little but malice. 
It is almost as if some feline creature, assuming mortal guise, were 
moving among men with a crafty and cruel glee over their wants 
and wickedness.” 

And so they gibed at each other with considerable satisfaction, 
very happy in the mutual stimulus. At this time it is safe to say one 
could not do without the other. Hating Bynner’s faith in democracy 
Lawrence tells him, “Forget the fools, Bynner; withdraw into 
yourself.” 
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This probably annoyed Bynner who must have answered in 
terms of democratic idealism; and so one used the other to strike 
the desired sparks. In the give and take, however, Lawrence always 
adopted the superior attitude; he must have been flattered by this 
ardent interest amounting to passion; this taking of notes, this 
brilliant recordance, this butt who was able to butt back; and no 
doubt he imagined him as a rich brilliant person who delighted to 
warm his hands at the fire of his red hair. 

The onlooker, appraising the friendship, sees nevertheless several 
unpleasant features in Lawrence which never appear in Bynner. 
There was in Lawrence that personal attitude toward people—if I 
don’t like you, you can go straight to hell. In Bynner one finds 
tolerance by choice toward persons; he is kind to many people not 
alone because he wishes to practice the philosophy of kindness but 
because he is naturally and personally kind. He rarely forgets him- 
self in his duties toward his fellow travellers in life; Lawrence would 
not consider that he had any duties toward anyone. His capricious 
intolerance, his hating in advance, his public scenes of manifested 
dislike must have been most unpleasant for his wife, and unpleasant 
also to his friends. He always seemed to feel the need of turning on 
someone; he had Frieda on whom he could exhaust his venom; he 
would have turned on Bynner had he believed that he could make a 
success of it; he would have liked to make Bynner into another 
Frieda, but he soon saw that this was impossible. 

Like a prophet he wished to have a group on which to exercise 
whip-mastery, and he always managed to have this following of 
adoring women and sometimes enchanted men. It is surprising that 
this often spiteful man had such a group; Bynner, by far the better 
man and better poet, never had it, but because he did not wish it; 
he preferred friends rather than followers; and he never had the 
violences and the kind of malice that attract so many women. 

Bynner accepted the red-headed prophet with alacrity, but he 
never became enchained. He remained codperative, sometimes 
serenely, sometimes unserenely, but his attitude was always objective 
and never subjective; and he may even have known that he was 
creating a personal reciprocity that might also redound to his own 
advantage. 
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As for the celebrated poem in which Bynner describes his friend 
in Caravan—of D.HLL. as the cat, the great feline 


Prowling in a corridor, 
Coming upon a mirror, 

You lay back your torn ear, 
You arch your bony spine, 

You spit at your own image— 


This poem is described by Paul Horgan as turning on a friend, as 
“sparkling with hatred,” but in fact it is a marvellous description 
which Lawrence must have appreciated as much as anyone. Law- 
rence always made much of his animal qualities, and liked to exhibit 
and exploit them; so fond was he of imagining the animalesque in 
himself that he could only be flattered by being described as a feline 
and not as a man at all. He had fancied himself as a wolf in a poem 


of his own— 


And wolf, he calls me, and red— 
I’m the red wolf, says the dark old father. 
All right, the red-dawn wolf I am— 


so he could not have been much offended; more likely he was 
flattered at being compared to anything as superior as an animal. 
Many persons would and should be in ecstasy if someone should 
compose such a superb poem about them; I cannot believe that the 
poem was written to hurt, to pierce, or that Lawrence considered it 
as such. 

The poem on Lawrence was greeted in such a way that Bynner 
must have realized that he possessed a tremendous satiric weapon 
which had already made its mark in Spectra—what others might 
also call the powerful gift of malice. He must have realized that he 
had such a weapon long before that even, and could use it if he 
wished with perfect skill and sharpness. The danger now was 
taking advantage of such a weapon that tantalized with its sharp- 
ness and must make him know that he had a power against friend 
and enemy. He had too great an understanding of what he could 
do with it, and the temptation becoming too great, it eventually 
manifested itself in Guest Book. 
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A man is often far more provoked by friends than enemies; 
they are more around and their nearness sometimes takes forms 
that are quite unendurable. The question sometimes is, are they 
deserving of the rapier? However, the chief objection to retaliation 
is trying the sword on people who cannot thrust back; the poem on 
D. H. Lawrence, should it by chance have been taken in the wrong 
spirit by Lawrence, was about a subject who was well equipped to 
fight back, if he wished to do so either through exasperated feelings 
or the fun of a fight. It was a thrust, if it was a thrust at all, against 
one who could answer in kind and could make himself a formidable 
opponent. 

In Guest Book, however, friends and acquaintances, though their 
identities were concealed, were gently or sharply flicked by a weapon 
of satire which they could not combat in the open lists by any 
display of opposing talent. Most of them had to stand and hear 
themselves described, however anonymously, without being able to 
make any kind of public rebuttal. However some of them, perhaps 
most of them, may have fallen back on the masochistic satisfaction 
of being attacked; like the martyrs they may have all flourished 
under the mordancy; and as Pope’s malice removed many names 
from oblivion, so may one have had satisfaction in being included 
in Guest Book, where of course future excavators will unearth the 
various identities. 

Guest Book was probably part of an urgent need to use a certain 
talent which must not be allowed to rust; as no talent must or can 
be allowed to rust. Lamentation has its art, nostalgia has its art, and 
so has malice. The poet of great variety must try his hand at all 
things; and Guest Book to the average reader who is unaware of 
the likenesses of the portraits, is a fascinating exposition of wit of the 
closet—closet-malice. It is easy to see it as Paul Horgan described it— 
that Bynner called ever so many people names and said they were 
not nice people—and it is easy to see it purely as a piece of ultra- 
clever virtuosity. There is an admirable delicacy of castigation about 
it; and let us be philosophical and say that people are meant for 
hurt as well as happiness. People are always being castigated for 
something or other; and it should be a certain satisfaction when the 
castigation is an expert one and the castigator is willing to use some 
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discretion. 
However to repeat: the one flaw in Bynner’s attitude was that 


he tried his malice on people that could not publicly fight back. 
With Lawrence it was different; he was able to oppose the whipping 
sword; but his answer to the poem about himself was to express 
himself with unusual mildness. Bynner sent Caravan, containing 
the poem, to Lawrence, who was then at the Villa Bernarda at 
Spotorno and received an answer saying, “I hope one day, when 
I’ve shed my fur and claws and you’ve acknowledged your own 
fur and claws, we may be two men and two friends truly.” 

Perhaps he thought he was having his fun by putting Bynner 
into The Plumed Serpent as Owen Rhys, but this too was a very 
minimum of malice. Lawrence was of course looking for characters 
for this novel and it is reasonable that he should use his travelling 
companions as the basic models. Here were Bynner and Johnson, 
Bynner’s friend, two characters that had been constantly at his side; 
they were the very physiques he wished, but he was not obliged to 
make them faithful representations of themselves. With them as 
figures he could do his building, changing, his reconstructions, his 
distortions for wished-for effects. The presumption is that Owen 
Rhys was part Bynner and part Lawrence’s own creation, and that 
Bynner was never lifted bodily into the book. Bynner would prob- 
ably not subscribe to this, since he has made an apology for himself 
as this character; and Lawrence, gleeful with spiteful malice, would 
probably have said that the character was Bynner incarnate. 

However, the intercourse between these two men was of the 
greatest importance to both. The character of the scene, Indianesque 
and Spanish, the beauty of Lake Chapala, the solid earth-nature of 
the people, and the philosophy of animalism out of Lawrence, which 
gave a heavier, earthier, more animal impulse to the poetry of 
Bynner, made it an Eden-like period in the life of Bynner and 
probably in Lawrence’s life also. The influence of D.H. on Bynner 
is far more evident than the influence of Bynner on Lawrence; at 
times it seems as though Bynner’s influence amounted to far less 
than the value of his friendship. One sees very little trace of Bynner 
in the work of Lawrence, but much of Lawrence in the work of 
Bynner. Bynner was always the borrower, the searcher for fresh 
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sources, for fresh news; there are many outside influences in his 
poetry. He was far more open to new impressions than was Law- 
rence who oftentimes completely closed his mind and his spirit with 
jealous exclusiveness. Bynner saw the Mexicans in a far more under- 
standing way than did Lawrence; Lawrence often felt them in a 
more instinctive way than did Bynner. Both of them liked physical 
and sociological impacts; Bynner loved the people for themselves; 
Lawrence loved them only for what they represented to him, what 
they could give to him. 


VII 


Bynner was fond of the light Bohemianism of Chapala; he liked 
the gypsy quality of foreign parts; he easily adapted himself to the 
easy pleasures of locale. Lawrence was less willing to lend his grace 
to the scene; in fact he had no grace whatsoever to lend; he wished 
rather to ravish the scene, break into it rudely with his own person- 
ality. Yet in his output as the result of this period Bynner carries off 
the palm; we have the beautiful poems of Indian Earth; and from 
Lawrence only The Plumed Serpent, a second rate novel. All of 
Lawrence’s best work had been done before he arrived at Chapala; 
he never again came anywhere near the distinction of Sons and 
Lovers and The Rainbow whereas Bynner was yet to do some of 
his most beautiful work; he now wrote such matchless short poems 
as “Tule,” “The Storm Dragon,” “The Bats,” “Calendar,” “Moon- 
light Rain,” “Harmonica,” “A Boatman.” These great little poems 
seem so fresh, so enchanted that I turn to them when fatigue of the 
spirit comes and one must have a quick draught of restoring fresh- 
ness. There is the poem on the boatman— 


In a pool of shadow floating cool on the sand, 
As if for a fish to lean in motionless, 

The boatman lies asleep, shirt wrinkled away 
From his brown middle, hands under head, legs 
Friendly with death; and close to him as a weed 
Is to a fish, his hat is sleeping too. 

How intimate he is with the good earth, 

As if, long buried, he were still alive 

Among the many other mounds of sands. 
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How could this little poem be better unless the poet were turned 
Chinese of the great age of Li Po, Po Chii-yi and Tu Fu? 

Some may complain that many of the poems of Indian Earth 
are place-poems, that they depend too much on superficial local 
color; and it is true that poems of place are probably the easiest 
poems of all to write. It is easy perhaps for any poet to seize the 
salient features of a new place and serve them up with the en- 
thusiasm of a sensitive traveller seeing new sights; but if the poet 
himself holds a predominance over the local scene, if he uses it as 
one more manifestation of his all-purpose, then one can never com- 
plain that he has borrowed a sensational new tonality from a loca- 
tion. Bynner never became subordinate to any such mereiricious 
charm of landscape; in these Indian poems he is far above any mere 
dependence on local color. In “Moonlight Rain” the scene is set by 
the opening words “Once in Chapala” but the impression given by 
the poem is that it is the cosmic moment. 

In Indian Earth are the wonderful poems on the Indian dances 
of New Mexico; these poems show very much the influences derived 
from Lawrence. However, the poems themselves are not derived; 
they are perfectly Bynner’s own and about the finest he ever wrote. 
In these dances the poet is both the onlooker and the participant. 
The approach is from the outside, and then follows a penetration to 
the core of the occasion, like these lines in his “Dance for Rain”— 


For this was not a god of wood, 

This was a god whose touch was good, 
You could lie down in him and roll 

And wet your body and wet your soul. . . . 


And very soon the poet does the same in the beautiful and dramatic 
“Snake Dance” in which the poet dances and is transformed by the 
genius of the participation so that he is seized by the essential rnean- 
ing of the religious rite; the poet becomes the snake dancer himself; 
as in “Shalako” the poet is the voice of the ancestral dead, and in the 
great poem “A Buffalo Dance” the poet becomes the magician 
who turns the men into animals. 

The dance genius here shows itself best in Bynner of all the 
modern poets. His genius can be that of place, lament, protest, 
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nostalgia, but it seems surest in the excitement of the dance. Some- 
times in a poem of lament Bynner is weeping because he likes to 
weep; sometimes he protests because he likes to protest; in the 
dancing poem he dances because he likes to dance, and no excuses 
need be offered for indulging in this exquisite gymnastic of the 
body when he leaps with the body and into the body of the dancer 
and becomes the priest of a body-shaking primitive expression of 
natural religion. 

But in the dramatic excitement of these poems the lyric spirit is 
never absent. Whatever poem Bynner may write the lyric is almost 
always there; and it is this lyricism that sustains and carries the one 
long dark poem that Bynner ever wrote. Most of Bynner’s poems 
are flooded with light and air but he is capable of the primitive 
darkness which colored a great deal of Lawrence. However he is 
capable of very civilized and romantic and perhaps of old-fashioned 
darkness; and this is found in Eden Tree, which is a soul-documen- 
tation of the poet himself. 

The intense dark-wovenness of this poem makes it hard to 
throw the necessary light on it. Paul Horgan does this successfully 
by the synopsis method in which each long stanza is given a quick 
clarification. However it is mainly a case of man dissatisfied with 
the abode of his own body. He is ejected from the house of his own 
building, and identifies himself with an Adam, sophisticated and 
unprimitive, neurotic and new-world, in an Eden of anguish; and 
the unhappiness of this Adam is the basic material which gives 
out a kind of contagion of unhappiness which has its own morbid 
fascinations. There is revelation, confession—the sensationalism of 
laying the heart bare. There is much of the bravery of “telling all”; 
and it is both harder and easier to tell all in poetry. One can disguise 
one’s confessions by being Delphic, or presenting them so that the 
key belongs to him who can turn the lock; and perhaps Bynner takes 
a little advantage of this, because he seems to wish to mystify as well 
as confess. 

The poem is a kind of documentary threnody—a mourning for 
a woman, for a man, and finally for the poet himself. It begins with 


Let the book open, let the page attest 
Which man is loneliest 
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and the second stanza begins with 
You died and left me, Celia, long ago,— 


and then 


Foregoing you, Celia, I gave allegiance to one 

Unlike you as the moon is to the sun— 
a love which is also ended by death. This second death poisons 
Nature for the poet; and he is obliged to escape by flight, both by 
becoming Adam, the unprimitive and neurotic Christ-image, with 
his Eden Tree in its turn a Crucifix-image, and by seeking actually 
or in nostalgic reminiscence “far places against pain”’—“In China 
where eternal loss, / Hangs on no cross”—and there is the occasion 
for Stanza VIII which has the beautiful Silver Island description— 


It is called Silver Island, for good reason 

On the Yang-Tze River. 

It should be seen at twilight in the season 

Of small leaves, with the moon a slim quiver 

For silver arrows on the water, and the abbey’s walls 
Washed over with silence and with bells. 


But all travel leads back under the Eden Tree; and the poet 
tries the pleasures of sensuality both as escape and as a new kind of 
piercing crucifixion; he seeks for the original Lilith in many women— 


And Lilith warmed her scales and, easing into the curves 
Of Adam’s body and of Adam’s nerves, 

Was as white as snow and had tears in her eyes 

That she had learned from the dew 

In God’s garden long since and a freshness in her lean mouth 
That she had learned in a time before drouth, 

And her forked tongue knew 

Delicate sighs— 


This being followed by another right-about-face from the nar- 
rative, as so often happens in this poem, as though the poet could no 
longer wait to express a lyrical interlude, and we have another perfect 
travel song: 
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There is no heat like Shanghai’s. 

There is no cold like Peking’s. 

A man dies, 

A bird sings. 

But that is not all, that is never all. 

A new man is born, a new bird; 

A new man is singing, a new man is stirred, 
An old dawn is slanting on a palace wall. 


And so always there is the continual return to an exultant life- 
stream where the poet’s spirits rise and he seizes life again and takes 
on the various forms of the Bohemian and the Centaur, even though 
the death-image still eats away his edges, and the Eden Tree to which 
he wishes to attach himself comes one step nearer. The death-wish is 
triumphant in the end, but it is not through the Tree but in a lyrical 
and easy drowning. 

Was it in water or air that Adam drowned? 

A bird sang in its sleep. His heart beat at the sound. 

He felt the water-lilies lean and quake 

And trail their long stems downward into the dark lake. 


So even on the rack of his own self Bynner is never away from 
his role of supreme lyricist, and in no part of this fine poem are we 
provoked by the over-and-over expression of self-torture because of 
this ever-recurrent strain of perfect lyricism. There is surely nothing 
finer in modern poetry than the lyric in section XII: 

Little David, is it you 

With your harp? Hally loo! 

Come, Saul, what is it that impells your hand 
Toward the spear? 

Your ear 

Is sweet with music and at ease your land. 

In this lovely part there is the definite, external image rather 
than the indefinite, internal image which marks so much of the 
poem, and there is the Bynner who is unexcelled in the art of song— 
however much he may coil it around the neurosis of a modern Eden 
Tree, there are many leaves on the tree and the exultant sap of 
the interior. 














Three Poems by Michelangelo 


Translated from the Italian by Joseph Tusiani 
(first publication in English) 


LXXXI 


I feel constrained and blocked as is the marrow 
Into its bone, right here, so poor and lonely, 
And as some spirit in a vial narrow. 


And this grave-dungeon is so small, that only 
Arachne dwells with webs and all her clients, 
Each hardly finding room to spin so cunningly. 


Around the door I have mountains of giants: | 
Those who eat grapes or take some medicine, ; 
They all come here to place their putrid viands. | 

| 


So | have learned to recognize the urine 
And its emitting pipes: those many holes 
Still rouse me with their morning overturing. 


Carcasses, cats, foul vessels, stinking bowls 
For fertilizer, or just laid right there,— 
These are the things that greet whoever calls. 


My soul would profit from my body, I swear, 
For, should it come right out and smell this stench, 
My bread and cheese it would no longer share. 


My cough and cold, I gather, cannot quench it; 
But, if they do, it will escape through the rear, 
Since through the mouth my breath can hardly venture. 





Hernia, lumbago, lameness—oh so weary 
Am I from all my work! Death is an inn 
In which I live and eat my food in fear. 


My gladness is but sadness, my one kin, 
And my repose is discomfort and trouble: 
Who wants all this—let hell soon grab him in! 
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If the Three Kings who traveled to the stable 
Should return, passing many a wealthy house, 
They would come, I am sure, to this my rubble. 


My long-dead heart—no flame of love can rouse; 
If a great sorrow makes a small one dull, 
My soul has lost its wings and cannot rise. 


I have a buzzing wasp within my skull, 
And in a leather sack keep nerves and bones, 
And three hard pills of pitch float in my gall. 


My eyes are sand which has been ground of stones, 
My teeth are keys of some old instrument 
Which, as they move, make jarring sounds and drones. 


My face makes people scared and diffident; 
To save the seeds, my clothes, without a stick, 
Would scare away all black crows fraudulent. 


A spider, in one ear, has spun a thick 
Web; in the other sings a cricket all night; 
No sleep, no snore, but a catarrhous trick. 


All my love verses, all my drawings bright, 
Have gone to fold guitars, wrap meat for stews, 
And to embellish cesspools with their sight. 


To paint so many puppets—what’s the use, 
If it will make me finish like the one 
Who crossed the sea to drown in his own mucus? 


Art, which I once have honored, and has done 
Me honor for some time, gives me such boon: 
A poor old man who must serve everyone. 


Ah, I am finished, if I don’t die soon! 


CX 


What will happen to me? You can now throw 
Away this weary heart, this piece of wood. 
Love, since you know, you should 

Now tell me where we stand—you and my woe. 
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The years of all my life have reached the end, 
Just as an arrow reaches its own aim; 

It should be over, then, this restless fire. 

I forgive you, though much you did offend me, 
For now your weapons cannot harm or maim 

My heart, in which is dead all my desire. 

Oh, if your blows were sharper, or much higher, 
On my defeated heart and on my eyes, 

I could not suffer twice. 

You know my heart now conquers you, because 
It is no longer strong as it once was. 


Perhaps you hope, through some new beauty’s bait, 
To force me to that dangerous distress 

Again, from which the wisest try, in vain, 

To come out, safe. Long life means now less great 
Anguish, for I shall be, as I can guess, 

As ice in fire—it melts and feels no pain. 

At such an age, death is the first and main 
Protector of my heart 

Against your fiery arm and deadly dart,— 

Death who forgives with his severest face 

No wealth, no privilege, no time, no place. 


My soul, which now converses with my death 
And humbly pleads its case and takes advice, 

Is, ah, dismayed by terror and new doubt; 

My body will soon stop its fainting breath, 

And so my soul is all prepared to rise; 

But hope and fright are moving in and out. 
Alas, O Love, when still you go about, 

How boldly armed you are, how strong and gay! 
You chase my death away 

With all its thoughts, oh now so good to me, 

To draw forth leaves and buds from a dead tree. 


What can I do? What shall I do? On your lap, 
Or in your kingdom, you have all my past, 
For not an hour of it was ever mine. 
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What stratagem, what power, or what trap, 

Can win me still, O lord cruel and fast, 

Whose heart is death, whose mouth a joy divine? 
Unworthy of one sign 

Of pity, base, my risen soul would be, 

Should it return to death and misery. 


The earth must shortly take every man born, 
And with each instant mortal beauty goes. 

Who loves, I know, can be himself no more. 
Great sin walks arm in arm with pain and scorn; 
And him who fastest runs toward his own woes, 
People and death and nature most deplore. 

At the end of my war, 

You cannot steal the day which I need most, 

In order not to be forever lost. 


XXXVII 


Oh, your face is much sweeter than mustard, 

Fairer than turnip. A snail has pushed its vehicle 
On it, and made it as it is—so lustered. 

Your teeth are parsnip-white, and your sweet giggle 
Would doubtless turn the Pope’s heart into custard. 
Your eyes are just as colorful as treacle, 

Your hair is blond and white like bulbs of leeks: 
Oh make me live! That’s a// my spirit seeks. 


Your beauty seems to me more beautiful 

Than some old holy man painted in church. 

To me your mouth looks like a big bag full 

Of beans, just like my purse after the purchase. 
Your lashes bear the black of kitchen tools 

And are more crooked than an Assyrian arch. 
Your cheeks resemble, when you make the bread, 
Two poppies on fresh cheese,—so white and red, 


What of your hands, your arms, your neck, the rest? 
Your ugliest part—for others is the best. 














Thirty Poems by Quasimodo’ 


Translated, and with an introduction, by Charles Guenther 


ALVATORE QUASIMODO’S POETRY is distinguished by a 
“sense of irreparable division,” as Sergio Solmi points out in his 
preface to Ed 2 subito sera; a separation of the poet from his child- 
hood and from that “blessed Eden” symbolized by the island of 
his birth. 

Yet another theme, “the sense of death,” is found in those early 
poems and matures with an incomparable depth of sincerity and 
poignancy in the postwar volumes. In awarding Quasimodo the 
Nobel Prize last year, the Swedish Academy of Literature recog- 
nized his poetry as an interpretation of the moral life of all Italy 
“in the daily experience of nameless sorrow and the ceaseless con- 
frontation with death.” As critic Giancarlo Vigorelli writes, the 
poet has not sentimentally turned over death in life: “no, he has 
evoked life in the whole broad reference to death.” This attitude, 
then—“the feeling of the continual exasperated presence in life of 
the most dissolute corrosion of death”—is a prominent, and surely 
the most fundamental, motif of Quasimodo’s writing. 

The controversy concerning Quasimodo’s poem “Alla nuova 
luna” (“To the New Moon”) has already received undue attention, 
even in this country. Still, I should like to reopen the question of the 
poem’s materialism by suggesting that “To the New Moon” may 
be read ironically, regardless of its author’s aims in writing it. The 
poem, translated from the text in La terra impareggiabile, is as 
follows: 


1The first nineteen poems—through “Every Form Lost in Me”—are from Ed é@ subito sera 
(1942); the following six—through “The Crossing”—are from Giorno dupo giorno (1947); 
“Dead Guitars” is from I/ falso e vero verde (1956); and the final four poems are from 
La terra impareggiabile (1958), all published by Mondadori. See also the four Quasimodo 
poems, with biographical note, in the Winter 1959-1960 Literary Review; and one poem, 
translated by Eric Sellin, in the Spring 1959 Literary Review. 
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In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth, then in His day 

He set the lights in heaven 

and on the seventh day He rested. 


After billions of years man, 
made in His image and likeness, 
without ever resting, with his 

lay intelligence, 

fearless, in the serene sky 

on an October night, 

set other lights like 

those which revolved 

since the world’s creation. Amen. 


The whole issue of the poem seems basically reducible to the simple 
phrase “uguali a” in lines 11 and 12, which equates man’s work 
with God’s. This may be translated as “equal to,” “the same as” or 
“like.” Yet the opening and closing words, the deliberate pastiche of 
familiar Biblical verses, lend a bitter humor to the poem as if the 
poet were ridiculing his fellowmen for their attempts at godhood. 
Read in this light, it resembles Raymond Queneau’s comic epic, 
Petite cosmogonie portative, in which the poet distils man’s history 
in two lines: “First, man descended from the ape / Then he split 
the atom.” 

Unlike the man of letters, however, the large and devout lay 
public places a wholly mystical, and in no sense literary, significance 
on Biblical text. Accustomed to reading the Bible seriously, this 
public naturally also reads “To the New Moon” seriously. Certainly, 
in any case, Quasimodo is not materialistic. (Elsewhere he has 
written, “From the web of gold repugnant spiders hang.”) 

An interesting reply to Quasimodo’s “To the New Moon” 
appeared in the last number of The Literary Review in the form of 
a poem by Gaetano Gargiuto. Entitled “Man and God,” it opens 
similarly: 


In the beginning was chaos, and man was yet 


in the mind of God... 
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and ends with God’s admonition to man not to forget the soul’s 
significance, since “things of earth are naught.” 

Excessive emphasis has sometimes been placed on Quasimodo 
as a translator. He is indeed a brilliant translator, not only of classi- 
cal Greek and Latin poets but of later poets from Shakespeare and 
Moliére to Petofi, Mickiewicz, Pound and Cummings. But the 
Italians, who are some of the world’s finest linguists, do not lack 
distinguished verse translators: Ugo Fasolo, Luigi Fiorentino, Nelo 
Risi and Camillo Sbarbaro, to name but a few. Sergio Solmi has 
sensibly praised the renderings of Greek lyrics, “among which may 
be counted some of Quasimodo’s best poems.” It is quite another 
thing to write, however, as an American reporter has written, that 
the translations “represent Quasimodo’s highest achievement”— | 
which in effect bluntly dismisses his original poetry and denies a } 
talent deserving the Nobel Prize. | 

Quasimodo is nearly always lyric, irrepressibly personal. Where 
Supervielle evokes a world “full of voices of lost faces / That whir! 
around day and night to ask for one,” Quasimodo writes: 





Pity, that I may not be 
without voices or faces 
in memory for a day. 


As for Quasimodo’s influences, and his influence upon other poets, 
these are too varied and too complex to be enumerated here. Car- 
ducci, Pascoli, D’Annunzio—their work he surely knows as well as 
the poetry of his contemporaries Montale and Ungaretti. But his 
lyricism bears a private stamp, the mark of “the prodigal who 
hears / his name out of the silence, / when the dead call.” 

I am indebted to Sig. Quasimodo for his authorization of these 
translations, and for his generous, responsive cooperation during 
several years of correspondence. 
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What Do You Want, Shepherd of Wind? 


And there’s still the call of the old 

shepherd’s horn, harsh over the white 

ditches of snakeskins. Perhaps 

it gives breath to the plains of Acquaviva,’ 

where the Platani’ rolls sea-shells 

under the water between the feet of young 
olive-skinned boys. O as for earth the gust 

of imprisoned wind breaks and echoes 

in the already crumbling light; what do you want, 
shepherd of wind? Perhaps you summon the dead. 
You do not hear with me, confused at the sea 

with reverberation, attentive to the low cry 

of fishermen lifting their nets. 


Stone Quarries 


Syllables of shadows and leaves, 
on the abandoned grass 
the dead love one another. 


I listen. Dear is the night to the dead, 
to me a mirror of sepulchres, 
of stone quarries of deep green cedars, 


of ditches of rock-salt, 
of rivers whose Greek name 
is a verse to repeat, softly. 


lAcquaviva Platani is a village (pop. 3,189) in Caltanissetta province, Central Sicily, near 
the Platani River. Fishing and sulphur mining are among the industries of this area. 


2The Platani River (known in ancient times as the Halycus) rises in several branches in 
Southwestern Sicily and flows into the Mediterranean near Cape Bianco. Eel fishing is 
popular in the lower course. (Tr.) 
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In the Sense of Death 


Sky-blue trees 
where the sweetest sound migrates 
and taste is born in the fresh showers. 


Gently the light 
wavers in a branch 
at its wedding with the wind; 


in the sense of death, 
here I am, frightened by love. 


Something Buried in Me Sings 


I withdraw; the shade 
of myrtles is overwhelming 
and hushed space lays me down. 


Nor does love bring 

glad harmonies of woods 

in the hour alone with me: 
paradise and marsh 

sleep in the heart of the dead. 


And something buried in me sings 
which the stone quarry forces 

like a root; and attempts signs 

of the opposite way. 








arrears, 
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Autumn 


Mild autumn, I enjoy myself 
and I bend down at your waters to drink the sky, 
soft flight of trees and gulfs. 


The sharp pain of birth 
finds me joined to you; 
and I burst and heal in you: 


a poor fallen thing 
gathered by the earth. 


Woods Are Sleeping 


Womb dried of love and birth, 
I’ve mourned near you 
for long years, uninhabited. 


Woods are sleeping 

with peaceful green, with wind, 
plains where sulphur 

was the summer of myths, 
motionless. 


You did not enter to give me life, 
presage of lasting pain: 

The earth died on the waters, 
old hands in the rivers 

gathered papyrus. 


I cannot hate you: so light 
my hurricane heart. 
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My Patient Day 


Lord, I deliver to you 
my patient day, 

a sickness unhealed, L 
knees split with weariness. 


I surrender, I surrender; 
I howl for springtime, ' 
a forest has arisen 

in my eyes of earth. 








Metamorphosis in the Urn of the Saint 





The dead ripen, 
my heart along with them. 
The earth has . 
self-pity as its last disposition. 


A light of lake trees 
moves in the urn-glass: | 
a dark change ravages me, 
unknown saint: green ghosts 
sigh at the scattered seed: 
my face is their springtime. 





A memory of darkness 
in the depth of walled up wells is born, 
an echo of buried timbals. 


I am your endured 
relic. 
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Seed 


Trees of shadow, 

islands are shipwrecked in vast aquariums, 
sick night, 

over the earth that is born: 


A sound of wings 
from the cloud that opens 
on my heart: 


Nothing dies 
which may not live in me. 
You see me: I am made so light, 


so much inside of things 
that I journey with the skies; 


for when Thou wilt 
Thou cast me in seed 
once I tire of the burden that sleeps. 





First Day 


A stillness of wide waters 
awakens old hurricanes 
in my heart, 

a little disturbed monster. 


In my darkness the stars 

are light, tossed with me 

in barren globes with two poles, 
between tracks of swift dawns: 
a love of cliffs and clouds. 


My blood is yours, 
Lord: we die. 
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Cool with Sleeping Rivers 


I find you in fortunate landing-places, 
joined with the night, 

now exhumed 

like warmth of a new joy, 

cruel grace of living without a river-mouth. 


Virgin roads oscillate 
cool with sleeping rivers: 


And I’m still the prodigal who hears 
his name out of the silence, 


when the dead call. 


And death 
is a space in the heart. 


Amen for Low Sunday 


You haven’t betrayed me, Lord: 
with every pain 
I am made first born. 


Earth 


Night, serene shadows, 

cradle of air, 

the wind comes to me if I wander in you, 
with it the sea smell of the earth 

where my people sing on the shore 

with sails, with eel-pots, 

with little boys before you wake at dawn. 
Dry mountains, plains of prime grass 

that waits for cattle and flocks, 

your pain is in me digging away. 





FO ed rey ve 
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Space 


An equal radius encloses me 
in a center of darkness, 

and vainly I escape. 
Sometimes a child (not mine) 
sings there; the space is short 
and smiles with dead angels. 


It tires me. And love on earth 

is good even if chasms boom there 
with water, stars and light; 

even if it awaits, a desert paradise, 
its god of spirit and stone. 


Cool Sea 





. I compare my life of a man to you, 
cool sea who cast pebbles and light 
and forget with a new wave 

| the one which the wind’s motion 
already gave sound. 


If you wake me I hear you, 
and every pause is a sky where I am lost, 
serenity of poplars in the clear of night. 
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Mirror 


And here on the trunk 

buds break: 

a newer green than the grass 
which rests the heart: 

the trunk already seemed dead, 
bent on the slope. 


moms ae 


And everything tastes of wonder to me; 
and I am that rain of clouds 

reflecting today in the ditches 

its piece of sky more blue, 

that green which splits the bark, 
which wasn’t even there last night. 


ON — ARR mR RRS 


Eagerly I Stretch Out My Hand 


In poverty of flesh, just as I am, | 
behold me, Father; dust of the road 
that the wind scarcely lifts in its forgiveness. : 


But if I couldn’t strip away before 
my primitive voice, still rough, 
eagerly I stretch out my hand: 
give me pain for daily bread. 


Every Form Lost in Me 


Another life held me: alone 

among unknown people; little bread as a gift. 
Every form lost in me, 

beauty, love, from which the little boy 

draws delusion and then sorrow. 
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Of the Mythological Sinner 


Remember the innocence 

of the mythological sinner, 

O Eternal One; and the ravishments, 
and the fatal stigmata. 


He has your mark of good and evil, 
and images where there suffers 
the fatherland of the earth. 


In the Willow Branches 


And how could we sing 

with the foreign foot on our heart, 
among the dead abandoned in the piazzas 
on the ice-hard grass, at the lamb-like 
lament of the children, at the black moan 
of the mother who went to meet her son 
crucified on the telegraph pole? 

In the willow branches, as a vow, 

our lyres were also hung, 

they oscillated lightly in the sad wind. 
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Snow 


Evening falls: you leave us again, 

O beloved images of the earth, trees, 
animals, poor men fallen 

in soldiers’ tunics, mothers 
whose womb is withered by tears. 

And the snow brightens the prairies there . 
like the moon. Oh, these dead. You beat 

your brow, you beat to your heart. | 
Let at least someone in the silence wail, 

in this white circle of the entombed. 


a 


Day After Day 


Day after day: cursed words and blood 

and gold. I recognize you, my fellow-creatures, or monsters 
of the earth. Piety has fallen at your sting 

and the noble cross has forsaken us. 
And I can return no more to my Elysium. 

We'll erect gravestones on the seashore, its ground torn up, 

but none of the sarcophagi that heroes entered. 

Death has played with us several times: 

a monotonous thrashing of leaves was heard in the air, 

as if in the heath on the southeast wind 

the moorhen climbs over the cloud. 


SS ea reeevers 
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Winter Night 


And the winter night again, 

and the village steeple with its deep plunges, 
and the snowfalls that sink in the river, 

and the ferns and thorns. O comrade, 
you've lost your heart: the plain 

has no more room for us. 

Here you silently mourn your earth: 

and you bite your colored handkerchief 

with wolflike teeth: 

not to awaken the child who sleeps near you 
with bare feet enclosed in a hole. 

No one may remember anything of mother, no one 
may tell of a dream of home. 


We've Heard the Sea Again 


For several nights we've heard the sea again, 
easy, back and forth along the smooth sands. 
The echo of a voice which, shut in the mind, 
comes back from time; and also this 
unceasing lament of sea gulls: perhaps 

birds of the towers whom April 

drives to the plain. Already 

you were close to me with that voice; 

and I wish there could also come to you 

an echo of the memory of me now, 


like that dark murmur of the sea. 


The Crossing 


Where do you call from? This mist resounds 
faintly with you. From their kennels again, 
it’s time, the eager hounds rush forth 

to the river on the scented trails: 
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shining with blood on the other bank 

the polecat laughs derisively. It’s a crossing 
I know: there on the water 

black pebbles go; and how many boats 
pass in the night with sulphur torches. 
Now you're really already far away 

if your voice has the numberless tone 

of an echo, and I scarcely hear its cadence. 
But I see you: you are holding violets 

in your closed hands, so pale, and lichens 
near your eyes. Well then, you’re dead. 


Dead Guitars 


My land is on the river near the sea, 

no other place has a voice as slow 

where my steps wander 3 

among reeds heavy with snails. 

Surely it’s autumn: in the tattered wind 

dead guitars raise their strings 

over their black mouth and a hand shakes its fingers . 

of fire. i 
In the mirror of the moon 

orange-breasted girls comb their hair. 


Who weeps? Who whips the horses in the red | 
wind? We'll stop on this shore 

along the chains of grass and your love 

not to bring me before that infinite 

mirror: there singing boys, and trees 

very tall and waters see themselves within. 
Who weeps? Not I, believe me: over the rivers 
run exasperated whip-cracks, 

dark horses, sulphur lightning. 

Not I, my race has flaming knives 

and burning moons and wounds. 
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Visible, Invisible 


Visible, invisible 

the driver on the horizon 

in the arms of the highway call 

answers the islands’ voice. 

I too don’t go adrift, 

the world rolls around, I read 

my story as a night sentry 

the rainy hours. The secret has fortunate 
margins, stratagems, difficult attractions. 
My life, cruel and smiling inhabitants 
of my roads, of my landscapes, 

is without door-knobs. 

I’m not prepared for death, 

I know the beginning of things, 

the end is a surface where the invader 
of my shadow travels. 

I’m not acquainted with shadows. 


The Incomparable Earth 


For a long time I’ve owed you words of love: 
or perhaps they are those which fall quickly 
every day scarcely struck 

and memory doubts them, which transforms 
the inevitable signs into dialogue 

the spirit’s vertical enemy. Perhaps 

the plunge of the mind doesn’t make my words 
of love heard or the fear 

of the arbitrary echo which the feeblest 

image of a tender sound 

discloses: or they touch invisible 

irony, its axelike nature 

or my life already circumvented, love. 
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Or perhaps the color dazzles them 

if they clash with the light 

of time that will come to you when mine 
no longer will be able to call obscure love 
love already lamenting 

beauty, the impetuous break 

with the incomparable earth, love. 


In This City 


In this city there’s even a mill 

for grinding dreams: with a lively 
token, a little disk of sorrow 

you're suddenly there, on this earth, 
unknown among delirious shadows 

on phosphorous seaweed fungi of smoke: 
a merry-go-round of monsters 

whirling over seashells 

which are shattered rotten sounding. 
It’s in a corner bar there at the bend 

of the plane-trees, here in my metropolis 


or elsewhere. Above, the gauntlet already springs up. 


Soldiers Weep at Night 


Neither the Cross nor the infancy suffices, 
the hammer of Golgotha, the angelic 
memory to take away the war. 

Soldiers weep at night 

before dying, they are strong, they fall 

at the feet of learned words 

under the arms of life. 

Loving numbers, soldiers, 

anonymous bursts of tears. 
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Poetry and Faith’ 


KAZIMIERZ WIERZYNSKI 


HAVE ONLY two minutes—just enough for my broken Eng- 

lish and your patient ears. I believe that improvisations should 
be well prepared, so permit me to read what I have to say. . . . 

Eighteen poets worked on forty poems by the same author to 
produce this unusual little book—an enterprise, so far as I know, 
without precedent and certainly a risky one. The famous saying by 
Robert Frost that poetry is what is lost in translation is frequently 
true. But these poets take a new approach. They aim not so much 
at translation as at the creation of an equivalent which is a poem in 
its own right, a self-contained and autonomous poem—not a second- 
hand product, but a first-hand re-creation. In brief, the less translat- 
ing the better. They were provided with literal translations of the 
Polish originals, which they used to test this new theory. We are 
here to celebrate their achievements. 

We are also gathered by our common love of the mysterious 
art of poetry. We all know what poetry is, but no one has ever been 
able to explain it. Even in our ignorance, we poets feel that poetry 
is close to faith and to prayer and we know that nothing can succeed 
without faith—words resist, images fade, music evaporates, the spirit 
dies. We know that we can write only in a state of grace, when 
images and words flow freely, when music carries us away, and we 
are filled with bliss. We know periods of tormenting emptiness 
and periods of rich plenitude. We know hours, days, years of defeat, 
but we also experience moments of triumph, of creative power, 
which are like miracles. How this comes about is something we 
cannot explain or describe, but we know that we live and die with 
our poetic faith. 

Eighteen poets present my poetry to the American reader. I 
thank them with all my heart. My two minutes are up. The rest— 
all eternity—belongs to poetry. 


1Excerpted remarks at a reception in honor of the poet, held at Roosevelt House, Hunter 
College, on April 28, 1959, on the occasion of the publication of Selected Poems. 














New Selected Poems 


KAZIMIERZ WIERZYNSKI 


Talk With an American Lady About 
Translating Poetry 


Translated by Clark Mills 


—Of course. I know. But . . . Can it be done? 
Can we ever translate, say, 
something as difficult as fronds and leaves? 
Or flowers, for example: each one 

in a completely different way— 
convolvulus that lasts a day, | 
the durable, scented herbs? 


Each has its Latin name, of course, 

and then the Spanish, English, French 

and Polish—plain, and the Wierzynski brand. 

Nuances everywhere! And no two words the same. ; 
Tell me, how can we ever hope to manage? ; 
I wonder—is it possible to shift 

the same seedlings, alive, in hothouse, pot or bed, 
mulched earth or moistened sand? 


. . . Thus we discuss, until I say, 

suddenly taking her arm, 

that I think, come what may, 

our efforts can do no harm. 

On March the twenty-first the birds return, 
those polyglots! And perhaps they 

will help us learn. 
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Fugue 
Translated by Clark Mills 


Autumn with plenitude of spiders 

and gypsy swarthiness, crumpled meadows, 
beautiful Indian summer, skin sunned hot as pitch, 
and winds—and these, the gusty brawlers 

with eyes bruised black and blue, balladeers 

and firebrands, down the middle of the road. 


And calls, songs and calls 

with laughter, love and laughter—blown words eddy 
and curl about the canvas-covered wagons. 

“Pans to solder, pots to mend! 

Who hereabouts might need a fortune-teller?” 


Swarthy, they started at white dawn, wisped with straw, 
blown swirls gold in the wagon wind. 


They lean left, they lean right, and the road turns. 
Crouched at their windows, girls who do not speak 
grow pale and understand, 

follow behind the revelling hegira, 

run past the sage and maple, flaunt of crimson: 
“Men, young men, wait for us!” 


Amidst that errant gypsy tribe, suddenly hurled 
from heaven into their world, they rush toward 

the sinewed, hard embrace. They quench themselves 
under the tilt and canopy of joy. 


The others drive, autumnal, leafed 
forebears and fathers of us all, 

past roadstead, meadows, crumpled field. 
They came unknown, they pass, enigmas, 
as canvas whispers: “Love. Destinations.” 
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Oats 


Translated by Mary Phelps 


To others, all things else. For me, but this: 
golden oats, drifted, sifted with moon, 
against a night blue shell hold’s vast recess. 
Another might not see, but I dream in. 


Warm wind riffles the field, one living motion f 
across the cold, still plain, swaying the spears. 
The earth breathes, drenched with hay; the moon, down shaken— 

surely cannot be rustling, yet I hear. 


I want nothing more. Grain flows in ocean sleep. 
Another, perhaps, could bypass, could deny. 
My night goes endlessly down, and in its deep 

calls on, by name, things far beyond our cry. | 


2 eee? 


A Postscript to the Winds 
Translated by Clark Mills 


Winds inland from the sea. 
The distances of sky 

open like spacious flowers. 
—Tempests can break the calm, 
poems will, surely—balm 

of solitude, with free 

quips for nostalgic hours. 

And from the winds, a sigh, 
dust cloudlet at the floor, 

five work-days finished, friends 
on Sunday—lunge of leaves 
down the unruly yard. 
Whisper of autumn sheaves. 
As if prescribed, our life, 
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mist, books of travel, dreams, 
our laughter, dread and strife, 
Sumatras, Javas, ends, 

whatever is and seems— 

all things, the world unmarred. 
And the winds are no more. 


Terrarium 
Translated by Ludwik Krzyzanowski 


Deliberate, beaked, the turtle 
paused in the road. What plight 
halted it thus, to ponder 

and wait, until a random 
wheel crumpled it there? 

In anthill, cricket-shell 
meticulously naked 

of juice and flesh, and glisten 
of moles, by dogs’ instinct 

torn up from earth and bitten 
—corpses black in the meadow, 
wanderers, fruitless, blind 
brothers. Oh, dark, dark, 

the stations toward Calvaries, 
toward the earth and the final, 
the ultimate terrarium. 


Why 
Translated by Ludwik Krzyzanowski 


Autumns, autumns, 

why are you not my sisters, little sisters, 

why do I not lead you by the hand across the street, 
why do I not work with you on your arithmetic, 
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why do you not sew a monogram on my towel, 
why not, in September, in October ? 


Autumns, autumns, 

why was I faithless from the start, 

why did I so involve myself with spring and wine, 
why did I lose my head in needless loves? 

Why, for years, did I dream other traits and faces? 


Autumns, autumns, 

I cannot hear your winds and rains, 
I cannot see your leaves and fogs, 
and you, mysterious, unknown, 
flicker across my path. 


I count you, count you, I shall never : 
stop, though I have lost the sum. 


Love 
Translated by Robin Morgan 


Joy was swept over my eyes 

like the warm brown flesh of earth 
by love—a fiery broom 

sweeping out of the skies 

like a star. 


My selfness has been crushed— 

for it is a heavy thing, 

this joy—I float on some strange planet 
to which I was rushed, 

unmoving. 


Here there is no time. 

A torch of joy dazzles the dark. 

I cannot see, but I fear the envious angels, 
for joy is the greatest crime, 

and love is the greatest joy. 
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A massive wonder grips me 
and I stand separate, stunned, 
while the biting busy insect world 

(Look! The spinning suns! Does no one see?) 
tries to attract my ear. 


Will no one kill the hell that churns 

in me? Will no one come? 

Will no one draw the heaven from me, bring peace? 
No one. Condemned, my heart burns 

to its destruction. 


Head 
Translated by Robin Morgan 


Your lovely, sleep-heavy head 
hides in the dawn somewhere, 
ripening to shed 

brown-gold; a kiss, each hair. 


My whole body feels you; 

you fill me. So I am fed 

by sight and sound of you, 
empillowed, dawn-silhouetted. 


When you hide, I watch you go, 
following your slow flight. 

Only our dreamt selves know 
what we sleep at night. 


All your secrets and wiles 

I know, however softly you move; 
I know your faint dream-smiles, 

I know how you open to love. 


Gently you fall through dreams. 

I must not let you evade me. 
Whether you turn or press, it seems 
you are part of my body. 
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Waking, laughing and warm, 

scattered all over the bed, 

you perfume the room with the touseled charm 
of the dawn itself. Your dear head. 


Your Lips Kiss 
Translated by Kenneth Pitchford 


Wandering, your lips weave wet webs over me, 
light as the winking of two pink birds; 
breathe on my eyes touches of their gentle color, 
capture me in nets of utterance 
beyond all words. 


Those multitudes of your lips I whisper back to myself, 
their mute hints and gossiping, their shy confession, 
from the lurking smile in the corner’s to the tongue’s taste. 
Your lips kiss, and worlds fade—or are compressed 
to that one possession. 


The Storm 
Translated by Kenneth Pitchford ' 


Spread out your splendid magnificent body 
I never yet have looked my fill at, 

still alien for all our pitted labors, 

still miracle, sacrament, sacred bacchante. 


Drink to the fill of yourself through me, 
charge our embrace, with electric fire loom 
until we roll like a shuddering stone 
through frenzies of miracle from the tomb. 
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Oh bloodquake and tremoring chaos of eyes, 
hands, head, and prying legs blaze— 

lifted past the leaden world’s sleep, 
trans-human in steams of embrace. 


Down every nerve’s groove and body’s corner 
dazzles your perfect white skin’s kiss. 
No chain of lightning can unleash us, 
cyclone and hurricane, lost in the storm’s hiss. 


Now we stiffen and perish, in lit torrents die. 
Catch me, spinning, in both your hands. I soar 
—look! through a vortex of the burst earth, 
unbreathing dust. O Death, we are no more. 


Stanza 
Translated by Ludwik Krzyzanowski 


It has four walls, four sides, 

and is a house. We call it word. 

And there I live, enveloped and enchanted 
with earth and spring. 


It has four lines—is form. 

Four feathers—is a wing. 

Four drops—is rain; four leaves—a tree. 
Four tones—a song that never finds the sea. 


It has four sides, four walls, 
and is a world. We call it word. 
And here I sing, I spellbound 

by earth and spring. 
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Memento 
Translated by Ludwik Krzyzanowski 


We invented auto races and kangaroo races 

We invented lotteries, cards, hurt ambitions and 
chaotic feelings 

We invented joy at the unsuccessful poem of a friend 

We invented sorrow over the crow’s feet at beloved eyes 

We invented idlers who gape at the little rhinoceros 
born in the zoo 

We invented displays of naked girls with mile-long legs 

We invented the Dreyfus affair and the Panama Canal 
affair 

We invented so many passions that nothing remains in us 
but dread of life 

We invented philosophical systems, their triumphs and 
bankruptcies 

We invented wars and monuments to generals and pacifists 

We invented lack of time so as not to be alone with 
ourselves 

We invented accident insurance and ambulances that go 
like lightning 

We invented air-conditioned hospitals with chloroform 
and ether 

We invented everything to diminish pain 

We invented everything in order not to think of death 





And we forgot 

And we are happy in our loss of memory 

And we laugh at people who have not invented anything 
And who believe in another beginning and end 

And who kneel down weary 

And hide their faces in their hands 

And know what they say 

When at nightfall they murmur 

Forgive us our trespasses 
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New York Horse 
Translated by Clark Mills 


I know a bar on Lexington. Narrow 

and dark. You come in and you think: Perhaps 

someone who died pre-empted this rectangle for his coffin. 
A coffin? Such a coffin!—Amber, 

agate and glass, reflected in pure ice! 

Sunsets, wine-glasses, bottles, tints, 

crystals, and splendor of stalactite mist. 


And this—a stemmed glass? No, 

a hollowed icicle. Its dregs 

revolve, ballet of droplets. 

First silver, then a green—here’s orange. Each 
pursues the others, rushes 

drop after drop into the icicle, 

rejoices, dances 


as if staked on a hundred horses. 


A hundred? No. Too much. Big numbers hurt me. 
Three, four will do me. 


I, Apollo, drive 
that team across the big hot sky. 
I bear my shield and arrow. 
(Like something in a pail, this town 
fumes with unquiet fogs.) But I, 
high over land and sea, 
grip the taut reins, and steer 
the horses down my course! The horses neigh. 


—Who said a coffin? Why the devil not? 
Maybe it is a coffin. Whose, I ask: 
Circe’s, or Cleopatra’s? 


From the molten 
icicle a slow viper slides and seeps. Look. 
Drop after drop it slips along the glass. 
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Barman, take that away! 
My horses! Let’s leap straight into the wind! 


Our chariot, haloed, scorches the hot sky, 

rolls upward from their thousand-windowed town! 
Apollo rides! Yes, I mean Apollo 

himself, through the triumphal gates of stars! 


Horses, horses on high . . . 


But wind, now, an ice-breath from the sea. 

The bones frozen. —And where’s magic? Am I 
almost 

no longer drunken? Legs wooden. Or stone? 
And the windows 

blur in the fog. Sulfur and ashes 

in the mouth. On the tongue. Four o'clock. 

It’s time. Home—? 


Oh, but the moon, tonight 
the moon must not fade—not so soon! 
And if I stumble home, what of my horse, 
my New York horse, my singular, 
my real Pegasus—? 


on RE 


Seven Horseshoes . 
Translated by Clark Mills 


That number I had needed. One would never do. 
Yes, seven incantations. And the clocks of poems 
chime their hour slowly. Lifted on their peals 
angels of silver, winged with power, rise 
up from deserted parishes—the roads 
radiant in the drift of wide night skies. 


ee we 


—Autumnal basses, choirs of tenors and sopranos 
swinging, ringing, singing the tremendous organ, 
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tiered hierarchy of fraternal voices 

praising the silent darkness through and through 
with arias of love and grave cantatas, 

each theme the fate of you and me and you. 


—Moonlight and incantations fall with miracles, 
and it begins. Oh, could we not somehow create 
flame’s Ariel, one jewel on his forehead? 
Remote magicians might extend their sight 

with arcane candles, to unveil our poems 
that mask dilemmas, panics and delight. 


How many days, how many nights did we keep vigil ? 
Insight suggested, prophesied. Nothing occurred. 
Only in rhyme have all things been fulfilled. 
Rhymes are infallible. They never lie— 
and seven horseshoes nailed about the threshold 
draw miracles and worlds, enchantment, sky. 


And in that spell our fates flow into wider destinies. 
Our words, in brotherhoods and voices, persevere, 
press on in their discovering pursuit, 
and silver angels from deserted parishes 
and spacious night melt into what we write, 
our liturgy, the truth our spirit cherishes. 


Excavation 
Translated by Clark Mills 


One evening in the desert, unexpected 
men in helmets of cork, near Luxor, 
extracted him from fathoms of dim sand, 
exhumed the poet from his slow millennia 
and marvelled at the hieroglyph 

beside him, with the profile 

of the Princess Nephertete. 
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They photographed the scene. Then, gently, 

they lifted him out of the earth, 

adjusted him in a glass case, and took him 

to an open session of the Academy. 

“What did he write? What did he have in mind? 
If he could but explain!” The specialists inquired, 
probed and explored enigmas, delved for secrets 
interred deeper than vases, kernels, jars 

in a sealed subterranean vault. 

“What did I write?—What did I write?” The poet 
echoed their words in emptiness, stared 

at her perfected profile. He could not recall 

nor understand one phrase 

that must have flashed, once, into his head 

to sing through centuries in a waxen skull, 

life springing in that dried, silent replica. 
—Gentlemen, do not ask the secret 

that lies within that mask raised out of Egypt. 

Do not consult clairvoyants, no, nor archeologists, 
nor the bird Apis, Ra, nor other gods. 

If you must, ask the moon, 

timeless above the Nile. 

—Nor beautiful, proud Nephertete 

as she smiles in her sleep.—Please do not ask: 

the Princess frowns. Questions can but affront. 
She has thrown dust of aloe, and has blinded 

the eyes of the uncovered poet. 

Then the sad mummy in his box of glass 

felt afraid, and he whispered, “Oh, beautiful, 

how beautiful she is!” . . . And drifted from his peace. 
—He tears his wrappings, in his tight cerement 
opens his poor, posthumous heart, searches 

in its dust, in an empty sack, wrestles 

the whole night in his box, wrestles 

with the mute hieroglyph, the words he wrote 

too many centuries before, 

about what and for what, none knows. 
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Atlantic 
Translated by Clark Mills 


Her feet on Terra del Fuego, 

her head on Greenland’s ice, 

she fell here, outstretched across the globe. 
Eastward, horizons, Europe, 

and westward, Terra Nova, 

the whole clasped in a blue abyssal nothingness. 
The world! 


Wide water! O great sea! 
Frontier of states and races! 
I lie across you like a bridge. I arch 
myself into a span, I melt, I break. 
My palms touch east and west. 
Earth, open your arms wide: 
I must drink time and space. 


What was wall, shall unite. 

Oblivious water wanders, floods, wallows, 
a million caskfuls plash over the deep, 
stream through abysses, the interminable 
days, and the slow hours of the night 
—endless, monotonous, the flow 

ton upon ton, ton upon ton and ton. 


—Then it chokes, bursts up from the depth, 
lifts an enormous snout, barks like a whale, 
nudges the sky with the ellipse 

of its round naked belly, and collapses 
into an anthill creased fine as a lizard. 

And snorts with islands, mildest earth, 
with a subaqueous volcano puffs itself 

and from its deepest, the wet black inferno, 
out of its oceanic giant’s chest, lifted, 

utters Himalayas, Cordilleras, genius, power 
as simple as a cry. 
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Wide water, O great sea! 

Tides in the air! Wide earth! 

And five miles down, vertiginous, 

the fluid layers of a world half-doze, 

and hand upraised, your motion 

reaches twelve miles into a great 
perfect celestial sphere, poised above 

firmaments and cosmogonies. 


( ... And at the Junta, crowded to the corner 

by shouts of men who, the most learned 

in Scripture, offered him no choice or escape, 
he listened as they explained . 
world’s two dimensions. As the rain, they said, 

cannot gush up from earth to sky, so man could never 

walk, stand inverted. Error and folly, pride and sin, 

such an idea, they said. And consulted 

the Saints Lactantius and Augustine 

on the antipodes. “A vain invention,” 

the Great West of Columbus—until he, 

gray-headed, called back from the farther shore, 


“Land!”) 


Wide water! O great sea! 

Frontier endlessly crossed! 

Feel the pulsation pound and beat, 

passionate, ceaseless, rhythmic-—inspiration! 

And feel the centuries, urged by their growth, : 
tramp forward on your bridge. To left and right 
they lift their arms, taut with glory and power, 

and arch into their span, high in a clear sky 

that shook so many tempests into us. 


Old citizen, old earth, who with a breath : 
of your big lungs uttered the human cry, 
a cry of revolution—who, zigzagging fire, 

branded the charts of categories, peoples— : 
who, dug deep as miners into narrow 
subterranean tunnels, threw 
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the rich coal of our history on the pyre— 


regulate a new time, and in the clocks 
filled with the clamor of mythologies 
both past and future, equally distribute 
the whole truth, to include the total sum 
of our shame and disasters— 


orient 
our single highroad and its goal, 
our help and our salvation, 


old citizen, earth, 
wealthy with untried continents, human with heart and reason, 
miliennial, nurtured in, biology, 
O genius of our species! 


New glory lies ahead, that leaps 

with the momentum of a second hand 

outward from centuries. 

Thirty-three hours—a single exhalation— 

and one man made the flight across, 

with a celestial stitch, joined two continents, 
bound up a scission of the vein 

and closed the wound, one shore against the other. 


The armies of no power greeted him, 

no squadrons rose as honor guards of welcome 

high in the neutral azure. He alone 

pummeled the clouds, alarmed and glad, and shouted 
at that minute scar in the sky, 

the needle-prick where, spun from the propeller, 

a streak unwound and was the world unfurled. 


Great sea! O homeland, laden 

with single power to dissolve our boundaries— 
send forth your fleet locked in the ports, flotilla 
that waits, plumed with glory— 

drop anchor to the depth of man, O splendid 
voyage of exploration! 
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Bring us 
each to the other, people, peoples, nations, 
earthlings, masters of nature, who ourselves 
at last rise and arch outward, a great bridge 
above Atlantis. 


And unite us, free us 
from self-inflicted torments and the fatal 
sicknesses that disfigure our whole skin. 
Teach us the possible, the facts of love, 
teach us a new religion of the world. 


Purification in your scope, in your community 
freedom to cleanse our hatreds and conduct us 
out of our bondage. 


Over land, over sea, 
lead us past wreck and shallow, 
seize time and space, press until they contract 
into the simple sky of one wide homeland, 
one great face of the world, embodiment 
to quicken, clasp, transfigure us 
in a new brotherhood. 

Thalatta! Thalatta! 


To the Book 
Translated by Kenneth Pitchford 


We have leafed through you. Now fold shut, 
leaving silences vast as a forest of birch leaves. 

That land is ours no longer, though the forest stands, 
if you do, hilled beyond endurance. 


Your word unspoken, left to speak from graves 

that the earth utters, sifts, and settles over? 

No, one day both our dusts will fuse a new language 
for the struggling hero. Endure for him. 








Kazimierz Wierzynski: 
A Symposium * 


I. Crark Mitts: Some AMERICAN TRANSLATIONS 


N HIS INTRODUCTION to Kazimierz Wierzynski’s Selected 
Poems, Donald Davie describes one of Wierzynski’s principal 
traits as neoclassicism—a trait derived from the Greek spirit which 
“permeates and defines his attitude to life and the matter as well 
as the manner of his poems.” In her comments, which appear later 
in this symposium, Louise Bogan finds that “largeness and breadth, 
characteristic of Romantic poetry at its most vital, show up in 
Wierzynski’s choice as well as in his treatment of subject.” 

These apparently contradictory interpretations are in fact only 
two of many facets of Wierzynski’s work, which, in its scope and 
variety, brings to mind, however remotely, that of Pablo Picasso. 
Although Wierzynski admires Picasso, he would doubtless react with 
difidence to the comparison. Nevertheless, like the painter, he has 
explored and perfected at length the traditional forms and disciplines 
of his own art only to leave them one after the other in his ceaseless 
search for fruitful new modes of expression. Taken as a whole, his 
work is richly diverse in subject-matter, attitude, technical approach, 
manner and tone. It surprises, not through strained effect and gratui- 
tous novelty, but in its creative variety. We might call Wierzynski 
an experimentalist, but one whose experiments rarely fail to succeed. 
Today, at the height of a career that has steadily developed for more 
than forty years, he remains youthful and inexhaustible, as if, like 
Picasso, he were impelled by his own nature to continuous renewal 
and transformation. 


*The “Symposium” discusses both the preceding group of “New Selected Poems” and the 
volume of Selected Poems, edited by Clark Mills and Ludwik Krzyzanowski, with an intro- 
duction by Donald Davie and a portrait by Livingston Welch (New York: Voyages Press, 
1955, 45 pp.). A cooperative venture with The Polish Review (New York), the “Sym- 
posium” appears simultaneously in that journal. It will also appear later in Polish translation 
in Wiadomosci, a Polish language weekly published in London. 
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An attitude or mood predominant in Polish literature of the past 
150 years is that of grief for the lost national cause, the profound 
sorrow of a people long without a state, even on their own soil. 
Generation after generation, Poland has been a buffer and a bone of 
contention among Germany, Russia and Austria, each of which, 
at a strategic moment and in its own manner, invaded, despoiled 
and oppressed her. This tragic theme, which fuses sorrow, compas- 
sion and indignation and which finds full expression in Mickiewicz’s 
eloquent poem, “To a Polish Mother,” has been defined by Josef 
Wittlin in a term, coined by Paul Souday, as “Le Dolorisme.” Un- 
fortunately, even westerners in continental Europe cannot respond 
to it with that degree of understanding that comes only from a 
suffering of equal depth and duration. Even those who have known 
one or both of our century’s world wars can hardly apprehend the 
scope of feeling born of events beyond their personal and historic 
experience. In Wierzynski “Le Dolorisme” appears frequently in 
those poems written during and immediately after World War II. 

Yet critics—both Polish and western—have noted in Wier- 
zynski’s work a quality diametrically opposed to “Le Dolorisme,” a 
note of enthusiasm, buoyant exuberance and joy. This they ascribe to 
the fact that his first poems date from about 1918, the threshold of 
Poland’s first freedom after 123 years of subjugation. That year 
undoubtedly brought with it a popular and explosive relief and hope, 
but I am not persuaded that this alone produced the joyous spirit 
that many have found so touching and unique in Wierzynski’s 
poetry. As time passed, as national and universal tragedy darkened 
the scene, his work took on a more sombre tone, but his early elation, 
rooted in his own being, did not vanish. The vital energy that led 
Wierzynski to write, “I am drunk, I reel on the road, I jostle the 
crowd, I push back the sky,” or to assert that he “feels like a God,” 
“it is green in his head and violets bloom there,” that he is “light 
and delicious as champagne, strong as cognac and perfect as mead,” 
and that he carries “his smile to the people,” seems no less today 
than when he first began to write, even though it is now often 
accompanied by darker elements from the current scene. 

It is undoubtedly this quality, described by Davie as a “sunny 
strenuousness” in which the conception is “direct, manly, energetic 
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and disciplined,” that constitutes Wierzynski’s special and refreshing 
contribution to twentieth-century poetic tradition. With few excep- 
tions, almost all of which treat subjects that are minor, ephemeral 
or both, a predominant note, especially in Anglo-Saxon poetry of 
the past four decades, has been one of irrelevance, if not one of 
negativism. With monotonous variation, poets have met the facts 
of the social and political life of our time with indifference (flight 
from responsibility toward privacy and narrow eccentricity) or 
despair (outcries of denunciation and complaint, uttered at random). 

Wierzynski’s poetry faces the facts and issues of today. In so 
doing, it exemplifies one significant aspect of serious art in whatever 
form it is cast. Some works express the unique character of their 
creators, not by mannerism or by what we sometimes glibly describe 
as aesthetic predilection, but through such subtleties as the half- 
conscious gesture, intonation, facial expression and habits of move- 
ment that create our picture of a personal friend and our spontaneous 
judgment of him. Authors of works of this kind, no longer suspended 
amidst false dualisms of “form and content,” “matter and manner,” 
and the like, somehow dissociate the usual interplay between ego 
and the perplexities of daily life and thus paradoxically, as it were, 
at the moment of their personal immolation, achieve total spon- 
taneity and true selfhood. It has been said of Pablo Casals when he 
plays that the man disappears, leaving only the cello and its music 
on the podium. At such moments—which are present in Wierzynski 
—nationality, technical skill, subject-matter and aesthetic principle 
are wholly submerged in the creation itself. In such moments we 
feel ourselves in the presence of pure art. 

The notes that follow in this symposium indicate Wierzynski’s 
impact on the American poets who translated him. They came to 
him as to a discovery that was at once strange and familiar. They and 
others were at first, as was I, lured to his poems by the fascination of 
those “foreign” elements rooted in his own tradition of which we 
had been wholly ignorant. While it seems to me foolish generally to 
attach undue importance to the so-called national character of a 
people, there does exist what has been termed “the Polish spirit.” 
An attitude of mind, uniquely itself, suffuses the history, literature 
and people of Poland, even today, whether they express themselves 
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in the homeland or from throughout the world in exile. Our initial 
attraction to Wierzynski lay in our gradual comprehension of this 
spirit. 

Later, however, we experienced in Wierzynski’s lyrical attitude 
and impulse motivations familiar to us even within our own differing 
backgrounds. This second discovery proved an even greater excite- 
ment. We came to feel intuitively a sympathetic identity with his 
aims and preoccupations. We felt too that we had become points of 
contact, however minute, between two valuable worlds and that we 
could in some smal! measure extend the horizons of each to the other. 

In earlier translations from Adam Mickiewicz,’ as well as in 
these from Wierzynski, the problems have been many and it is far 
from certain that, except for fortunate fortuities in which the tem- 
peraments of poet and translator met in an unpredictable afhnity, 
final solutions have been found. The difficulties of translation, even 
from a language that the translator commands, have been elaborated, 
perhaps excessively. But when most of the suggestive and musical 
values of the original language represent unknown quantities to the 
translators, the problems might seem insuperable. 

Our approach to this difficulty is based on the belief that in 
most cases in the past attempts by a single translator to render a 
representative selection from a foreign poet have failed to the degree 
that the personal idiom of the translator intruded. The translator’s 
traits and style almost always color the original, usually unintention- 
ally, however faithful the meter or literal sense of his version. A 
partial solution, it seems to us, is to apportion separate poems to 
several poets in the hope that their differences in manner would 
cancel each other, neutralize the personal factor, and thus permit the 
quality of the originals freely to suggest itself. 

Such collaboration, of course, has its dangers—the danger, on 
the one hand, of irreconcilable temperaments and, on the other, of 
total sacrifice of individuality. But at its best it does help to minimize 
the individual translator’s eccentricity while preserving the original 
poet’s spirit. This is particularly true when the team of translators, 
as in this instance, has the counsel of the poet himself who is not a 
total stranger to the English language and its rhythms, metrics 
\Selected Poems, Noonday Press, 1956; New Selected Poems, Voyages Press, 1957. 
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and meanings. 

Our approach offers another advantage in that it permits the 
translators to select poems for translation according to their individ- 
ual, instinctive responses. In some instances the spark ignites to 
produce, not a mere rendition or version, but a poem in its own right, 
just as the poet had originally experienced and created it within 
himself. Although our efforts may not wholly achieve this ideal, we 
believe our method helps to achieve renderings that are more than 
academic or linguistic exercises and, further, that it operates when- 
ever genuine poets are moved to such effort by the discovery of a 
feeling and a view of the world in another’s work that stirs and 
quickens them. 

Various colleagues, critics and lay readers, both Polish and 
western, have assured us that the significant effects and values have 
survived in our English versions of Wierzynski’s poetry. We are 
further encouraged in our labors by the thought that to communi- 
cate in English even a small portion of a rich original otherwise not 
available is better than to abandon the task with the dreary thought 
that no means can convey into English the poems themselves or even 
close approximations of them. As Wierzynski himself says in the first 
of our new translations, “Talk with an American Lady about Trans- 
lating Poetry”: 


. . « Thus we discuss, until I say, 
suddenly taking her arm, 

that I think, come what may, 
the effort can do no harm. 


And we find no small comfort in the thought that others, construc- 
tively dissatisfied, may be moved by our efforts to create their own 
renderings, with perhaps greater accuracy and higher excellence 
than ours. 

We express our appreciation to Alastair Guinan, Florence Bur- 
ger, Barbara Riccobono, Marie Jo Fonsale and Kazimierz himself 
for their counsel and other good offices in this labor of love. 
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Il. Lupwik Krzyzanowsk1: How It Was Done 


It all started with Mickiewicz. To commemorate the centennial 
in 1955 of the great Polish Romantic’s death, a group of American 
poets undertook the translation of some of his work, a task resulting 
in three published selections. That effort inspired further labors in 
making Polish literature better known in the English-speaking 
world. More recently, we took up in our “translators workshop” a 
member of our own contemporary exile, Kazimierz Wierzynski. 

When I use the plural “we” and “our”, I have in mind not only 
Clark Mills and myself, but an entire team of gifted American poets, 
men and women, who under Mr. Mills’ direction and with my lin- 
guistic assistance sought to penetrate the secrets of Wierzynski’s 
poetry. 

It has been an unforgettable adventure. There was something 
bewitching in the atmosphere when, in our numerous gatherings, 
a bowl of poetry—to use Mickiewicz’s expression—burst open over 
our heads, and when the demiurges of English poetic diction strove 
to catch the sounds and rhythms, melodies and cadences of an un- 
familiar language. 

In his excellent book, Introduction to the Theory of Translation, 
Olgierd Wojtasiewicz, Professor of Chinese at the University of War- 
saw, writes: “The act of translation consists in formulating in lan- 
guage B, a text 6 which is an equivalent of the text @ previously 
formulated in language A.” 

Theoretically, this quasi-mathematical definition is sound. We 
know, however, what great difficulties exist in rendering into an- 
other language even an everyday or scholarly communication. And 
we were concerned with the color and fragrance of that flower 
which is poetry of the highest order. We were anxious not to lose 
the poetic spirit. 

The American poets pored with dedication over the work of a 
poet of another nation, tried to feel the pulse of his thoughts, traced 
their course amidst words and idioms shaped by different linguistic 
laws and a different melody. Often they pondered for hours the 
choice of a rhythm and cadence and in travail decided which of the 
possible synonyms, comparisons and images was the most appro- 
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priate, which would make the foreign work clear and comprehen- 
sible and animate it with new life. 

Wierzynski himself was not a passive bystander. When the 
English versions did not completely satisfy him, when he had even 
the least doubt, he took counsel with poets outside our group or 
consulted literary critics. Only when their appraisal was favorable, 
when it was certain that the renderings were, so to speak, autono- 
mous English poems whose foreign origin was not apparent, were 
they finally accepted. 

The bridge facilitating the transmission of the linguistically-so- 
distant poetry of Wierzynski to the consciousness of the American 
team consisted largely of the fact of the Polish poet’s contemporane- 
ity. Aside from my role as cultural “cicerone,” this was undoubtedly 
the strongest element that enabled the American poets to establish a 
bond, even to identify themselves, with the Polish creative artist so 
deeply rooted in our time. 

Whatever the limitations of this Polish-English literary venture, 
it seems certain that, thanks to the infectious enthusiasm and per- 
severance of the able and devoted American collaborators, a large 
measure of the manliness, directness, energy, discipline and, we dare 
say, beauty of Wierzynski’s poetry has been transferred into English. 


III. KennetH Pircurorp: A Nore ON THE TRANSLATION OF 
“TissuE OF EARTH” 


Making an English version of Kazimierz Wierzynski’s poem, 
“Tissue of Earth,” was that kind of strangely rewarding experience 
one expects to have only before or after work on an original poem 
of one’s own—and that, rarely. Others can undoubtedly tell better 
than I the mechanics involved in assembling a number of practising 
American poets, few of whom knew Polish, to make English versions 
of Wierzynski’s work that would be, above all, as decent English 
poems as their talents permitted: there was the linguist who had 
made the literal versions, indicating the structure of the poem in 
Polish (rhyme, meter, etc.) as best he could; there were the readings 
of these poems—in the Polish; the discussion of their content and 
how they reflected Wierzynski’s whole creative gesture; and the 
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parcelling out of the literal versions according to the initial responses 
of each writer to the possibilities of attuning his own sensibility to 
the raw material before him. 

In my own case, sorting through the pile of literal versions, | 
happened upon the poem mentioned above, and stopped short. 
There was a kind of immediate recognition hard to describe—and 
an odd feeling that the version represented notes for a poem that 
only I might have thought of or attempted (much as I knew by that 
time how sympathetic I was to the general intentions behind Wier- 
zynski’s whole output). But in order to express this very clearly, | 
must go back a bit and intrude with a fragment of autobiography. 

I had, in fact, just returned from a year in England, which was 
in its own way a peculiar experience in that the first half of the year 
there I wrote badly on just everything—a situation which under- 
standably left me feeling very disgruntled. One immediately at- 
tempts to blame all sorts of things in such an impasse; I blamed the 
climate (physical and mental), the lack of stimulation to be obtained 
from the young English writers as they barked after such orderly 
rationales as they saw perched in the pruned branches of the once 
magnificently scraggly Empsonian stanza. 

But with an Easter visit to Italy, I suddenly discovered what it 
was I had missed: not Picadilly’s paraphrase of Times Square, but 
a sense of the land, marvellous and simple, in relation to which people 
could still live directly and single-mindedly—and did, everywhere 
I looked. One place in particular, near Viareggio (a vulgar resort 
town), all this came to focus, where, early in the morning, I got out 
of our car and walked far out on a ridge of rock that stretched into 
the sea, to find the shoal fishers with their children already there, 
fishing as they must have done long before that English Platonist, 
Shelley, found his death in that sea. 

What overflowed the threshold of my mind in that moment 
was not a traveller’s praise of Italy (although I later tried that, too, 
as had Wierzynski in “My Neighbors”) but sudden remembrances of 
vast stretches of Minnesota wheatfield and the people, my kin, who 
had worked those fields—not for centuries, but for the whole of their 
own lifetimes. What came in upon me was, in short, the possibilities 
in our earthbound selves for finding the true harmonies between 
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our material and our transcendental natures. Touching such a cord 
to one’s own past is like touching history, touching the blind past 
of the whole race—a coming to see the earth, not as that gross cor- 
ruptible the Platonist eschews, but as the heavy honeycomb from 
which, alone, swells that pure gold-lit transcendance all poets seek: 
spirit overbrimming body, the earthly flesh illuminated from within 
by unearthly radiance. 

The result was a group of poems about my own origins, the 
flatland prairies of my Minnesota childhood—a group crucial to the 
book I submitted to Scribners and without which (I feel) it could 
not have been acceptable. So—to come round to the topic the reader 
may feel I have been diligently avoiding—when I saw the Wierzynski 
expression of so many of these attitudes I had worked through to 
only with difficulty (and that had, I might say, come as the period 
to a very bad stretch of writing, and the dramatic beginning of a 
new stretch with an unexpected quantum leap from one level of en- 
ergy to another), I had that odd sense of recognition we all have 
experienced: we have, we know, been there before—it is already a 
country we have explored, settled, and cultivated. 

To tell in detail just what happened next would be impossible 
and unnecessary. I took the literal version home that night and 
scarcely ate or slept for more than the next dozen hours. I saw the 
poem growing under my hand almost unbidden. I could not even 
be excited—one never can; that will flaw an impulse surer than any 
other person from Porlock could. I only watched, curiously, wonder- 
ing what the result would be. When, later, others told me I had done 
well, I was a little disappointed, as one always is by an anticlimax: 
the well or ill of the matter seemed quite beside the point. What was 
important was that, in the deepest sense, a communication had oc- 
curred between Wierzynski and myself; between Poland, Italy, and 
Minnesota; between mind and body. It is for such moments that we 
manage somehow to live; all else is waiting, not too impatiently if 
possible, for those lucidities to come again. 
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ITV. Mary Puevps: A Becinninc WirH WIERZYNSKI 


First reading Kazimierz Wierzynski, I remembered the day, in 
a high school library, when I discovered that live poets exist. I had 
picked up Harriet Monroe’s anthology, The New Poets. I found 
poets who sang and flew in the same English I spoke, whose senses 
roused to the world I met in my ways, who are my kind, my kin, 
who breathe, eat, walk in the wind, play, love, are lonely, curious, 
angry, awe-struck, and speak it cleanly. Just like a horse with wings. 
If a person lived hermetically sealed, this is how it would feel to 
discover breezes. 

The same concussion of joy hit me the day when a few poems of 
Wierzynski came to hand. What? An existing Polish poet, living— 
miraculously—on an island across the bay from mine? And coming 
from a forest, a wheatfield, a stadium, an ocean, with a shock that 
I both knew and did not know, speaking and urging where I have 
been and will go. 

The papers handed to me were most of The Olympic Laurel 
cycle and half or two-thirds of “The Fifth Season.” They were in 
rough preliminary translation, or in finished translation, or at- 
tempted translations gone wrong. Though they might be incom- 
plete or even semi-Wierzynski, I was overjoyed. 

The Olympic Laurel, a cycle of fifteen poems, is mainly a track 
meet. It includes a soccer match and a boxer, but most of it is run- 
ners, with a discus throw and pole vaulting. The poems are shot 
from a slingshot of signal effort. They have a fought-for pulse and 
breathing. They have the grace of practiced, all-out impulse of the 
body, surges of seagoing, airgoing bloodstream and muscle. They 
sing and limn a victory that tosses in a moment like a flag and 
poises like a kite, and calls like an oboe over the defeat that underlies 
every long endeavor. 

The poems are simple, focused alertly on one thing. The dash, 
the distance run, the cross-country run are utterly different and given 
for what they are. Within a particular art, the efforts have personal 
signatures. Paavo Nurmi is there, indelibly, exactly as we saw him 
in a rotogravure, only more alive and unique. The opposite styles 
of two incomparable sprinters—Paddock and Porrit—even if one 
never saw them, are caught and sent. 
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Wierzynski breaks through the bodilessness of life that progres- 
sively saps us. Most efforts against it are distorted, overwrought, 
arid. His way is both natural and intense. 

He has wonderful energy that acts by frugal means—by com- 
pression and irrepressibility. In his soccer game the ball gets kicked 
across the Atlantic, and I believe it. His track meet, when you come 
to the fourteenth poem, moves naturally into a call and hymn of 
the explorer Amundsen. The race against a distance, a height, an 
arctic is our assault on the impossible, the unknown. In the fifteenth 
poem, “The Grove of Academe,” he asks guidance, that effort and 
knowledge will grow to good. 

He puzzled me by saying, lately, that he feels separated from 
those poems of sport, written long ago. Perhaps he wants to strive 
not farther but deeper; though he knows—who better?—that an 
instant goes forever down. 

Wierzynski is an active poet. If he writes, it will make a differ- 
ence. He does not gild a mood. He lives where actions matter, for 
good or ill. 

In “The Fifth Season” he spoke of his family, and of genera- 
tions. A bird has flown across me (he said)—a bird that left the door 
ajar to all my trees, my mountains, all my instances . . . 

He contains warring worlds, and brings courage from suffering. 

As other poems of his are translated and become accessible, they 
fulfill the first surprise. A world of miracle and hope grows, even 
where there is a sense of affront. (And the affrontedness has nothing 
to do with self-pity.) In every poem he renews his surprise. Every 
surprise has body. Earth is a body felt by hand, even by kiss, known 
through and through as fragrances, dances, currents, fires. Natural 
forces flow in their immediate energy, far open and secret, and there 
are clearings, farms, cities, wilderness. His body is of earth’s genera- 
tion, he is half of a whole, his questions go to the core, and he takes 
his chance again farther outward. 

Aware of destruction, he believes in man—in persons—from the 
inside. He gives extraordinary realizations of collision, and of join- 
ing, of welcome, in a long story, now. Through his tautness, through 
his never turning from difficulty, comes abundance, delight, wonder. 
He persistently makes love be. 
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V. Louise Bocan: Homo Additus Naturae 


The remarkable translations of poetry which have been written 
in our time have in a great measure belied the notion—prevalent 
even in the nineteenth century—that to translate is to betray. The 
trained hand, eye and ear of a poet, it has been discovered, can be 
applied to poems not his, in a language not his own, and the result, 
if a close approximation to form and rhythm is kept, may be not 
only a true rendering of the original, but a fine poem in its own 
right. Certain basic attributes of the original come through un- 
touched, if the translator exercises care and insight. Energy, scope, 
vigor of approach can be transferred from one language to another, 
more or less intact; intensity of feeling and delicacy of nuance also 
can survive. 

That Kazimierz Wierzynski’s Selected Poems has had the bene- 
fit of being translated into English by men and women who are 
themselves poets, is evident at the outset. Here, the most subtle lyrics, 
treated directly and economically, have not lost their original grace; 
and the breadth of Wierzynski’s vision and the large humaneness of 
his temperament are evident throughout. This largeness and breadth, 
characteristic of Romantic poetry at its most vital, show up in Wier- 
zynski’s choice, as well as in his treatment of subject. His theme is 
man added to nature, and he grasps his material without indulging 
either in Sehnsucht or nostalgia. Man is compared (in poems in the 
section entitled The Olympic Laurel, which is concerned with the 
Olympic Games) both to a flag and a castle: humanity dramatically 
conceived and projected. The pressing forward toward extreme 
limits, the heroic stubbornness of athlete and explorer, the setting of 
almost impossible boundaries for human action—Wierzynski deals 
with these ultimates, but without harshness or overweening pride. 

These are characteristics of man which should be brought to 
mind—examples of that human vitality which must be expended, so 
that man may experience himself to the full. 

This delight in prowess and endurance is balanced by the poet's 
delicacy of perception into nature—his attraction toward weather, 
animals and the fruits of the earth. A charming humor often accom- 
panies his lyricism, together with a reverent sense of participation 
in life’s usual tasks. Although the full effects of the original must 
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be lacking, so far as the sound of the language is concerned, we feel 
that they exist, in poems like “The Word” (where the poet speaks 
of “the rustling ashtree of my songs”); in “Wild Geese,” with its 
delightful touch of fantasy, and in “Spring Waters,” where color 
and movement join. 

Wierzynski’s form is clearly based on a living tradition, and his 
pathos upon an ineradicable memory of a homeland. “The Fifth 
Season,” the long lyric at the end of the volume, is filled with exact 
descriptions of time and place—sound, color and seasons in a region 
held for a long time in the poet’s affection. People, plants and ani- 
mals, the simplicity of a vanished countryside, the poet’s father and 
mother, are brought back “from distances,” and a total inheritance 
is recognized. Here again, we are given more than a hint, through 
Clark Mills’ skillful translation, of Wierzynski’s quality, and of the 
central and rare poetic endowment of a man who is considered by 
many to be the greatest living Polish poet. 


VI. Oscar Havecki: Crosses AND Sworps 


Long before Kazimierz Wierzynski wrote his prose masterpiece, 
The Life and Death of Chopin, the poet had been fascinated by the 
pianist and composer probably because both of them, in addition to 
their creative talent, had one more thing in common: the love of 
Poland, the tradition of her past, the national tragedy of their life- 
time, and the vision of a better future. 

When Wierzynski in 1938 published his first poem dedicated 
to Chopin, Poland enjoyed a freedom the composer had never lived 
to see and which intoxicated the poet with dreams of spring and 
wine. But as early as 1936 Wierzynski called that freedom ¢ragic, 
in spite of the memories of the liberation of November 1918 and the 
victories of August 1920, not so much because of Pilsudski’s death 
the preceding year, but rather because of the dream of greatness to 
which the Marshal had “condemned” the Poles. 

The following year, before that dream came true, another war 
turned Poland into a battlefield which Wierzynski at first described 
in terms of profound sympathy for the soldiers. That battlefield was 
soon to become the graveyard of countless civilians as well as sol- 
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diers, including no less than six of the poet’s closest relatives. No 
wonder, therefore, that in 1942 to 1945, when he wrote in the most 
moving of all his verses a poetic history of the war, he put the 
crosses before the swords, dedicating the words to his beloved dead. 

Actually, Wierzynski had begun the history during the last days 
of August 1939. While meditating upon the words of another poet, 
Stanislaw Wyspianski, that “art does not suffice me,” he addressed 
a desperate supplication to God for victory. He continued to believe 
in the quick triumph of Poland’s just cause when, as a lonely exile 
in New York during the early years of the war, he listened to a 
Chopin concert by Artur Rubinstein and Artur Rodzinski—listening, 
as he said, not to music but to freedom—and then hopefully ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the beautiful interpretation of the master. 

Hope turned to bitterness in 1944 when the poet wrote his 
Ballad about Churchill, the briefest of his collections of verses, con- 
taining only nine poems, the last three of a few lines only, but still 
the most dramatic of all his work. His protest, again imploring 
diplomacy in the name of the Polish soldiers who, abandoned time 
and again, were still fighting and dying on all fronts, faithful to 
their promise, is more than a beautiful poem: it is a_ historic 
document. 

The same is true of the long series of masterpieces of rhythm 
and rhyme which in Crosses and Swords complete the story of 
Poland’s tragedy. Wierzynski continues to dream of freedom and 
to pray God to restore it to the Poles, paraphrasing the solemn words 
of their national anthem and remembering all the innocent peoples 
living together in the old Commonwealth: Poles, Jews, Ukrainians. 
But praying far away from the suffering country, in the cathedral of 
New York, and composing a special litany to Our Lady with refer- 
ences to Her shrines in his native region of Lwow, the poet fre- 
quently reveals his growing despair, particularly in the days of the 
Warsaw uprising when he reacted sharply to the desperate news 
which came from the gradually annihilated capital. His inspiration 
reached a climax on January 17, 1945, when the ruins of Warsaw 
were occupied—not liberated—by the Russians. No poem, with all 
its historic allusions, is more difficult to translate than the tribute 
which Wierzynski addressed on that day to General Bor-Komoraw- 
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ski, who, in spite of his defeat, or just because of it, remained for 
the poet, as for all Poles, a truly legendary hero, and one to whom 
he wanted to send a message of love. That wounded but immortal 
love, rather than the Russian regiments of Marshal Zhukov, was to 
march through the destroyed city .. . 

In striking contrast to these words of comfort are Wierzynski’s 
last protests against the betrayal of a nation which had been called 
an inspiration for all others—protests against the misuse of the very 
words “freedom” and “victory” and against the wrong done to the 
Polish soldiers. When they died, they did not believe that this was 
Finis Poloniae, yet the “conscience of the world” remained silent 
when Poland’s freedom was buried and when the sixteen Polish 
underground leaders were put on trial in Moscow. 

Wierzynski has recorded once and for all the feeling of all 
Poles “on the day of victory” which left them nothing but the crosses 
and swords of those who had fought in vain. He still found the 
courage to say “that death is not eternal—eternal is faith,” but he 
closed his book deeply convinced that “words were not necessary” 
since “the ashes would speak again.” 

In the following years he published other books of poems full 
of amazing diversity, apparently turning away from political prob- 
lems. There was no longer any history to write for a poet who did 
not come to describe the monotony of the post-war years when all 
illusions were fading away in Poland and no one wanted to hear 
about her fate in the free world. But he himself did not forget 
anything, neither the losses of the past nor the fears of the future. 
He would remember Lwow and Wilno in his “Litany on Monte 
Cassino” and he would ask God “not to let him pray amidst the 
ruins of Paris” crushed by invaders from the East. 

That gloomy vision did not indeed come true, and Wierzynski 
is at this moment in a Paris free, prosperous, and joyous, as in the 
days of his youth. The Warsaw of his youth is being rebuilt too, 
but when will he see it free and happy again? 











Poems by Edouard Roditi 








The Spell’ 


Dunkler kann es nicht werden 

Als diese Stunde, die sinkt, 

Mit allan Laster der Erden 

In fremder Nacht ertrinkt ... 
—Gottfried Benn 


No hour can darker be 
Than this, with you away: 
A dim and dismal fog 
Makes deepest night of day. 


My brain’s numb, groping hands 
Can find no joy, no pain; 
All feeling frozen stands, 
Turned to the past again. 


For I, not mine the fault, 

Have lagged, and backward gazed. 
My tears turned me to salt, 

These stiff and bitter days. 


Dead senses are my arms. 

As in some ancient myth, 

I’m strong, armed with these charms, 
A stone to battle with. 


Yet I must have some heel, 
Deep-hidden, still uncharmed, 
Where I your wound might feel, 
And die, as if unarmed. 

(1928) 


1 Revised version of poem originally published in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse (January 
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Confessions of a Nebbich 


“,.. lo, maggior sempre 
Dal mio destino (e sia qual vuol) sarommi.” 
—Alfieri: Polinice. 


Who is not greater than his fate, 
Worthy of larger life and death, 
Of a wiser wife and a better wage? 
Eating a cheap lunch at a drugstore counter, 
Who does not dream of Crépes Suzette 
And season his waffles with dreams, desire? 
Remembering, or looking forward, 
We hustle through the makeshift present 
From a better past to a better future. 

(1939) 


World Without End’ 


(The Symptom of déja vu) 

“A day will come when you will all be gathered 
together again, sitting in the very same places to 
listen, and I shall be telling you the same story 
once more.” —Sim plicius. 


For we have all been here before, 

I speaking to you, you listening to me, 

And must all meet again. The room 

Has been the same: the same lamp burning 

On the same table while darkly our heads 

Gravitate round it, reflecting light 

From thoughtful faces, has cast the same shadows 
On the same wall, must cast them again, though we 
Have forgotten our last meeting when I last spoke 
And you laughed back as you now laugh and must 
Again laugh when again we meet and again I speak. 


1 Revised version of poem originally published in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse (March 1951). 
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Again you have forgotten and must again forget. 
I too had forgotten: the earth forgets 

Each year and greets each equal spring 

As if each season were first and last 


Of its kind. The world forgets 

Or fails to remember, whirling 

Through years, space without memory, without 
Forgetfulness. Why must I alone 


Now remember and forsee, living like a shrill 
Ghost, from womb to tomb proclaiming 
Future birth, past death, no present? 

(1945) 


Stanzas to a Barbarian Slave 


From the Portuguese of Luis de Camoens 


I’m captive made 
By a captive maid 
For whom I live 
And die of love. 
I’ve known no rose 
Spangled with dew 
That to my eyes 
Wore brighter hue. 


In fields, no flowers, 
In skies, no stars 
Have seemed to me 
Sweet as her love. 
Her features rare 
Are dark and still; 
Her tranquil eyes 
Are apt to kill. 
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A cruel grace 

Abides therein. 

Slave to my slave, 

I’m lord no more.. 
Her locks are black 
And prove at once 
How wrong are those 
Who still prize gold. 


Turned with such grace 
Love’s ebony 
Must make snow swear 
To change its shade. 
Her gentle cheer 
Is wise, subdued; 
She’s strange and rare, 
Not savage, no. 
Serene, her moods 
That calm the storm 
And soothe at last 
My burning pain. 
To a captive maid 
I’m captive bound 
And still can live, 
Revived by love. 

(1954) 


Burgenstock 


Manhattan’s man-made Switzerland 
Can boast, among its stream-lined peaks 
That court the clouds, no Arcadies 
With tinkling cow-bells, buttercups 
And summer chalets to refresh 

What refugees from lower depths 
Escape, a pitifully small 


Percentage, to this pent-house heaven. 
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The wingless rich who lean at the city’s 
Air-conditioned bars of heaven 


Might die of boredom, freed from the fate 
That is no worse than life, were they not 


Kept busy by neurotic drives, 

Television that tells them once in a while 
Of a world where grass still grows, and by 
Their own sweet poisons, tobacco, drink 





Canasta or worse. Oh, for the upper 

Valleys of Alps that are real, with real 

Green grass, cows chewing the summer cud 
And yodelling clowns, proud of their home-spun 


Arts, always ready to perform for the tourist, 
To rouse an echo, toss a flag or moan 

In the Alpenhorn a neolithic tune! 

Transport these few survivors from 


A golden Age, goitres and all, 

To our highland heavens, they'll all feel giddy, 
As alien to our life as we 

To theirs, as readily weary of its charms. 


(1955) 


Letter to Kenneth Rexroth 


Avoiding this, evading that, 

Dear Kenneth, all my life 

I’ve chosen. Now I know 

What I failed to be. Who knows 
What I’ve become? The many men 

I might have been, a crowd of ghosts, 
Defrauded of their chance of life 


By my own choices, haunts me still. 


Each man I meet, the ghost, made flesh, 
Of some refusal, reproaches me 
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My failure to elect to be 

What he, rejecting other chances 
As I have too, has now become 

By choice as negative as mine. 

It’s hard to think we're each in turn 
Orestes and his Furies too. 


You, as all others, chose to be 

A Fury that I failed to be 

Because I’m now your Fury too. 

Or am I my Fury, you your own, 

‘Each of us haunted by his own 
Failure to be what else he too 

Might well have been, yet cannot be, 
Now that his chance to choose is lost? 


(1956) 
Alter Ego 


One evening, as my day was done 
and I retired to rest, 

I found a stranger in my room 
that seemed to be his own. 


A trespasser, I paused and saw 
this older man undress 

who thought he was alone and knew 
no shame as I looked on. 


His sagging buttocks, hairless chest, 
moon-pale and weary flesh 

and sorry face were mine, but grown 
hideously sad and old. 


I knew then that I bear my death 
within me like a chronic ill, 
old age in youth, disease in health, 
despair in all my hope. 
(1959) 
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Aphorisms by Edouard Roditi 


HE WRITING OF good poetry is an accomplishment that 
can perhaps be acquired through intelligent study. The writing 
of sublime poetry is another matter, and its relationship to the writ- 
ing of good poetry is analogous to that of sanctity to mere devotion. 


Like the ten righteous but unworldly men who, according to 
legend, dwell perennially within the Jewish community and are 
considered good for nothing but things spiritual, the few poets who 
dwell in our midst are useless at any task other than the writing 


and interpreting of poetry. 


Poetry is always about something. The topic of a poem is rarely 
in itself poetic; the poet must refine it until it appears to have 
always been poetic. 


Bad poets often become good journalists, but even the best 
journalists can rarely, at will, become even bad poets. 


Beware of poetic words. Noble diction is one of the devices 
whereby the devil of hackwriting tries to beguile us from the paths 


of poetry. 


There is no such thing as free verse. A verse that is bound by 
no rhythm of thought or words is not even prose. 


Few good poets write bad prose, but the best prose-writers are 
not necessarily poets too. 


A nation that allows itself to be purged of its poets is plagued 
with publicists. 


A poet may today be cheerful if he restricts himself to praising 
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the beauty of flowers, of sunsets, of the skin of a snake or the shell 
of a snail, the wings of a butterfly, a chambered nautilus, or the 
forms of a crystal. As soon as he considers man and society, he is 
doomed to despair. 


In an age when every politician foolishly promises us Heaven, 
the poet must remind his readers that we are always closer to Hell. 


Poetry is a kind of testimony that most jurors would consider 
irrelevant. 


The poet cannot be content with the established order but must 
on no account believe that any political party is ever likely to estab- 
lish an order that is entirely beautiful, wise or good. 


It is no coincidence that the proletariat, which represents the 
majority of citizens in most nations, produces the fewest poets. 


Scansion, prosody and other technical devices should be, to the 
poet, like the spiritual exercises that the mystic practices in order to 
estrange himself from the material world and prepare for the ulti- 
mate vision. The devices of poetry-writing alienate the poet from 
the commonplaces of merely useful communication and refine his 
thought and diction until they are ready to express exactly what he 
may suddenly think or feel. 


The quality of most poetry can be tested by translation, pro- 
vided that the translator be both exact and inventive. All poetry 
that remains quite untranslatable is verbal magic; its beauty, like 
that of driftwood or of curiously shaped stones, is accidental, often 
an effect of the language, of the poet’s raw materials rather than of 
his thought or emotion. As soon as a poem reveals, if only in its 
alliterations and rhythm, the state of mind of the poet, it can be 
paraphrased by a good translator; if it goes beyond this kind of 
subjectivity and enters the realm of meanings, if it states facts, 
evaluates experiences or asks questions that might be answered, the 
translator’s task is already limited to reflecting, in the mirror of 
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another language, the realities that the original poem also reflected. 


The poet’s well-meaning friends are always ready to suggest 
ways and means of bettering his fate. But most of these solutions 
are pacts with the devil and must inevitably damn the poet by de- 
priving him of his urge to write poetry. 


Our country claims to be, in our age, the most democratic; of 
all democracies, it is certainly the richest. Yet it fails signally to pro- 
vide for its poets and for those few American writers who are not 
prepared to sell their talents to the devil of commercial writing. 


Read or written, a poem a day keeps inhumanity away. Re- 
ceived or bestowed, a mitzvah a day, an unsolicited and gratuitous 
act of human kindness, keeps the psychiatrist away. Only by these 
daily modest miracles of the mind and the heart can we hope to 
survive, sensitive and sane, perceptive and sound. 

















London Reunion’ 


Epouvarp Ropirti 


HILE I WAS in London in the Fall of 1946, the paper-work 

on my appointment as interpreter for the U.S. element in 
the Berlin Control Council was progressing, and I received my 
travel-orders in November. I had not been in London since 1937, 
and of course found it vastly changed, though still far more recog- 
nizable, even with its ruins left by the Blitz, than Berlin. For all the 
war-time propaganda about the Lady and Judy O’Grady hob- 
nobbing together in the air-raid shelters of the Tube, London seemed 
to have retained clearer class-distinctions than any other European 
capital except Madrid, Lisbon and Rome. 

At a dinner-party given by Cyril Connolly, I found myself 
again in a world which, for all its talk of Sartre and Existentialism, 
of new American authors and of the Welfare State, was still sub- 
stantially that which I had known, in 1931, when I had lived in 
Ebury Street, in rooms formerly occupied by Noel Coward and 
only a few doors away from the house inhabited by George Moore. 
Connolly was living, in 1946, just off Regent’s Park. It was perhaps 
this accident of topography that led me, at dinner, to feel that I was 
being visited by some strange historical hallucination, like that of 
the two English ladies who, as they wandered in the park in Ver- 
sailles, had stepped clear out of the twentieth century and found 
themselves in the midst of a French court function of a hundred 
and fifty years earlier. At Connolly’s table, I had the impression of 
being entertained by the banker-poet Samuel Rogers in Regency 
London. 

Stephen Spender was present, among many others, at this 
gathering. I had not seen him since 1937, and his reaction, as we 
met again, was that of a man who sees a spook. Somehow, we have 
consistently failed, ever since the years of our association in Oxford, 
in London and in Berlin in the late "twenties and the early ’thirties, 
| 'From the manuscript of The Autobiography (1959). 
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to establish what the psychologists call rapport. I have often felt that 
Spender is pursued by the Furies of his own past, always afraid of 
being reminded of the views that he once expressed or of the friends 
with whom he once associated. 

My reunion with Dylan Thomas, in the course of that brief 
London sojourn, was of an entirely different nature. I had known 
Dylan when he had published some of his first poems, in the early 
thirties, in The Adelphi, to which I likewise contributed. We had 
first met at the Parton Street Bookshop, off Red Lion Square in 
Bloomsbury, and Oswell Blakiston had later written an article for 
some magazine in which he had quoted my own verse and that of 
Dylan Thomas as representing contrary trends in modern poetry: 
whereas Dylan strove to formulate a private language in which 
most things remained implicit, I tended to seek a more public 
idiom in which everything was explicit. Dylan and I had then spent 
many evenings together in a strange Soho hang-out, the Blue Café, 
which was frequented largely by the kind of people who later be- 
came known as beatniks and spivs. Among our more constant com- 
panions in those curious Soho gatherings there had been Mark 
Benney, the former burglar turned writer, George Orwell and Eddy 
Chapman, a house-burglar and all-in-wrestler whose memoirs were 
destined to be a best-seller after the war. 

Eddy Chapman, in those days, was generally known as Edward 
Arnold. One evening’ Eddy conceived the idea of writing his mem- 
oirs, as Benney had done with some success, perhaps because Eddy 
hoped thereby to achieve the same kind of ambivalent notoriety or 
respectability. Dylan and I advised him, when he consulted us about 
the project, to bring us a sample chapter. A few days later, Eddy 
turned up at the Blue Café with a strangely immature little account 
of petty thievery, which Benney, Dylan and I tried in vain to rewrite 
as a deeply significant confession. But Eddy’s life still lacked that 
element of quite incredible adventure which was injected into it by 
his unique experiences as an agent both for the Nazis and for the 
Allies during the War. Had he written and published his memoirs 
in 1937, even with the help of Dylan, Mark Benney and myself as 
editors, he would never have achieved the celebrity which he earned 
some twelve years later. 
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It was Dylan’s disconcertingly tall New York publisher, James 
Laughlin, who happened to bring us together again in London in 
the Autumn of 1946. James was then on one of his first self- 
appointed post-war goodwill missions to Europe, distributing his 
usual hesitant or parsimonious largesse to those whom he believed 
to be worthy recipients of such encouragement, but at the same 
time making it quite clear to them that he disapproved their mode of 
life. True to his somewhat Calvinistic upbringing, James always 
gives the impression of being convinced that his protégés owe their 
misfortunes, or at least their lack of sufficient funds, to their own 
perversity in a world where God sees to it that His elect are all 
properly rewarded with the wealth that goes with wisdom, the 
health that goes with sobriety, and the other material advantages 
that correspond to other moral virtues. 

That evening’ James had decided, however, to relax somewhat 
from his habitual Presbyterianism, perhaps because he genuinely 
felt that Dylan, in spite of his vices, was also one of the Elect, if only 
as an undisputed poetic genius. So we were treated to a dinner such 
as, in those London years of austerity, one rarely had a chance to 
enjoy, after which Dylan prevailed upon our host to accompany us 
on a round of Bloomsbury and Soho public houses. At the Fitzroy 
Tavern, we were fortunate enough to meet a rather attractive girl, 
whom Dylan happened to know and immediately enlisted as an 
ally in his campaign to get James to spend as much money as pos- 
sible on drink for our party. After closing time, we then began a 
round of various after-hours bottle-clubs. In one of them, the 
manager seemed to know Dylan and to be an admirer of his poetry. 
I was promptly introduced as “America’s greatest living poet,” 
whereupon “mine host” suggested that we order champagne. Dylan 
explained to him that poets, even in America, can but rarely afford 
champagne, but that the immensely tall man who was at our table 
was America’s biggest publisher and would pay for it. America’s 
tallest if not biggest publisher was then prevailed upon, with the aid 
of the girl-friend, to buy us champagne for the rest of the night. 

The party ended at five in the morning, at the furnished flat 
that I had rented with my Mother on the Old Brompton Road. 
James, Dylan and the girl came back with me. I served them coffee 
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and bacon and eggs, rare delicacies in that winter of austerity, and 
they then went to sleep on improvised beds in the living-room. Two 
hours later, my Mother was up to prepare my breakfast before | 
went off to Church House for another day of dreary interpreting 
for the United Nations Preparatory Commission on International 
Trade. In the living-room, she found Dylan fast asleep on a pile of 
cushions on the floor, the girl on the sofa, James stretched out on a 
series of chairs that seemed to reach clear across the room. Quite 
unperturbed, Mother prepared breakfast for three additional cus- 
tomers. When I came back from work that evening, I found Mother 
and Dylan still together, both slightly elated after many drinks. We 
had an excellent dinner that they had somehow prepared together, 
with sherry in the soup, cognac in the sauce of the chicken and 
Cointreau in the dessert, after which they left me to sleep in peace 
while they went out together on a round of the local public houses. | 
don’t think it ever occurred to Mother that she was in the company 
of one of the most widely discussed poets of our age. 

I never saw Dylan again. When he died, a few years later in 
New York, we had been friends for well over fifteen years, but 
neither of us had ever gone far out of his way to meet the other. 
True, we had seemed to make a point, at one time, of spending 
several hours together every night in Soho, at the Blue Café. But 
each of us had gone there, rather than elsewhere, because he some- 
how felt assured of not remaining alone among strangers. As we 
sat, night after night, in a circle of assorted near-delinquents, under- 
world characters and writers committed to utter despair, we rarely 
discussed poetry. Dylan used to enjoy reciting his own poems, 
especially if he had been drinking, but never seemed to be at all 
interested in reading or hearing the works of any of his fellow-poets, 
except those of George Barker, in those years before the War, and 
later, I am told, those of Oscar Williams and Gene Derwood in 
New York. Once he had asked me to show him some of my poems, 
and had then read an early draft of the Hebrew Elegies which | 
published in their final form in America some ten years later. This 
brief perusal of samples of my work had sufficed to convince him 
that I was truly a colleague, no mere neurotic would-be versifier 
like so many others who hung around our table at the Blue Cafe. 
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From that day on, though I doubt whether he ever read another 
poem of mine, Dylan always treated me with a respect that con- 
trasted with his attitude to many others whom we both knew. 

But there existed another bond between us. Dylan was deeply 
class-conscious, in a curiously British way. Though no proletarian, 
he knew that his lower-middle-class and impoverished farmer back- 
ground, as he described it in his Portrait of the artist as a young dog, 
branded him as an outsider in the distinctly upper-class world of 
Bloomsbury and of English letters in general. Somehow, he had 
sensed at once that I was considered an outsider too, though perhaps 
for different reasons, and that I was neither fooled nor dismayed 
by some of the uncouth mannerisms that he affected so as to com- 
pensate, by adopting aggressive tactics, his feelings of inadequacy 
in a society which considered itself more polite than his own Welsh 
provincial milieu that was even more shabbily genteel, in many ways, 
than the Dublin of James Joyce. Often, as he recited his poems at lit- 
erary gatherings in pre-war London, 
he would suddenly wink at me: he 
knew that none of their concealed 
obscenities escaped me, and that we 
could speak the same language when © 
we sat together in the Blue Café. 

A few weeks after my last meet- | 
ing with Dylan, my travel orders had © 
come through from Berlin, my tem- | 
porary appointment with the United 
Nations had reached its conclusion, - 
and my Mother and I left together 
for Frankfurt, on our way to Berlin. 





Epovarp Ropiti (1933) 
Sketch by Jankel Adler 
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Edouard Roditi — 
Cultural Ambassador 


I. Paut GoopMAN 


ORE THAN TWENTY years ago, I was in the upholstered 
lounge of the International House in Chicago, trying to make 
out, and showing off by talking Occam; when a tall, striking-looking 
fellow of my own age began to cramp my act, and soon he was 
quoting Bion and Moschus. The upshot of it was that we two 
thought that our conversation was more rewarding than the game, 
and we went to have a cup of tea in the Tea-Room. It was Edouard 
Roditi. 

Thereafter Edouard, who was working in Provencal at the 
University, and Nathan Leites, and the younger Alfred Adler, and 
Renzo Sereno, and I myself used to jabber a lot in the Tea-Room. 
We were bright fellows; and it was certainly useful to me to mix 
with the manners and perspectives of Europe. How else could | 
have heard but from Sereno of the lovely tarnished brass and thread- 
bare red carpet of the Court of Naples? These people were accus- 
tomed, like myself, to knowing something, accurately but in a 
broad humane perspective that gave occasion for both mirth and 
sadness. 

Meantime it was the decade of Hitler, and I soon could see that 
poor Ed. was wearing himself out trying to get visas for worthy 
souls to escape from Germany, people he did not know and who 
were not going to do anything for him. He was always doing 
mitzvoth, as we Jews say. (I give the Sephardic pronunciation, in his 
honor.) He was in my good books forever. Contrariwise, I have 
never known him to do a mean thing. I am pleased with the oppor- 
tunity to say these things, which don’t often see print while people 
are alive. (While I am at it, Wystan Auden is another one who 1s 
always doing disinterested good turns.) 

Three years ago, being in Paris, I settled at the apartment Ed. 
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owns there, Rue Grégoire de Tours, a rough and tough and charm- 
ing street. As usual, Edouard was continually dispensing home- 
cooked meals to the poor and stateless, a kind of Dorothy Day (but 
better cooking). A certain number of the diners were young North 
African thugs and intellectuals, the racial minority that forms the 
substratum of French hip society, like the Negroes or Puerto Ricans 
with us. Edouard is, of course, a very loyal Jew of the old kind, 
with yichus, breeding. (I have attended many boring sessions where 
he and some old lady would swap genealogies of ancient Pisa and 
Salonika.) In the teeth of the wild anti-Semitism of these young 
Moors and Algerians he would serenely say his say and indeed seem 
to re-cement the communal friendship that the Moslems and Jews 
had enjoyed for a thousand years. Now there was one lad, Bubu, 
whom Ed. had once rescued from some disaster, who used to come 
and scrub the place, in gratitude for his occasional meals; and Bubu 
told me that his aim in life was to save some money and, with his 
wife, open up a restaurant in the Midi and set Edouard up in a little 
cottage in the garden at leisure to write poetry. 

As it was, Edouard was always working too hard to earn a 
living as an interpreter; to get reviews of the European scene off to 
American magazines; new translations; helping to found a Swiss 
magazine of neo-Dada; spending long hours to establish the genuine- 
ness or spuriousness of 19th century German Romantic paintings 
that some weird chap kept buying up at the Flea Market and whom 
Edouard was too gentle to discourage. To keep his soul alive, he 
would also have to steal time to polish a poem and chisel the 
aphorisms of a wisdom possible only to a busy and experienced man. 
Further, his health always gave him trouble. I have known him to 
work in severe pain, and painfully dress and go out to keep the 
appointment as promised. He never failed. 

In such circumstances, it was no help when the French govern- 
ment, shortly before the mutiny in Algiers, suddenly leveled some 
absurd trumped up charges at Roditi and drove him into exile, 
throwing his work and business into a hopeless tangle—till this year 
the charges were dismissed as groundless. Yet it was an occasion for 
many of Ed.’s friends, celebrated writers and artists of France, Eng- 
land, the United States, to send protesting messages to Paris. This 
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is a dismal (and I think unnecessary) fact of our lives; that it is only 
when we are in trouble that the friends who wish us well, and of 
whom we have well deserved, come across to do anything for us. In 
this case, there was no one who was approached who did not eagerly 
do something for Edouard. It is not easy to have lived in the world 
as busily as he has, and always being himself, and have no enemies. 

Now I have been touching on these odd facets of Edouard 
Roditi’s existence in order to give some hint of the matrix from 
which his poetry springs. I was asked to do a little literary critique 
for this issue, but it is more profitable to bring home to the readers 
that this poetry is genuine and earnest speech. If there is a poem—as 
there are many—with contemporary historical references, it is not 
that Edouard read them in the newspapers, nor that like a journalist 
or Kilroy he was “there,” but that he dealt humanly with, he had 
business with, he did services for, real people active and scarred in 
those events. He was not there but zm there. So if there is a chance 
reference to some Turk or other, it is not as with some of our exotic 
modern poets whom I shall not name; it is that Edouard has lec- 
tured and tried to be happy in Istanbul—there is a peasant family 
waiting for his return in Thessaly—to him even the Turks are just 
like human beings, and Turkish is a language. His learning is solid, 
of course; but it is something he has also lived with. Or again, if in a 
poem there is the picture of a veteran out of a job, you can rely on it 
that Edouard is not making sociological observations, but knew the 
man. This acceptance of real experience, whatever the experience, 
as the matrix of creation, is, of course, a capital achievement of our 
Beat writers or of Henry Miller or Céline in the previous literary 
generation. In this work of Roditi we find that is it not incompatible 
with learning, tradition, and humane values, if those are part of the 
real experience of the man. 

Art is a whole view, it is a judgment and statement. The judg- 
ment of life that Roditi gives us is sad, stubborn, compassionate. He 
is not a buoyant and positive creative spirit, affirming his vision no 
matter what—though he remains himself no matter what. This is, 
of course, the defect of his virtues, for one cannot be so readily in 
the world, the world being what it is, and still buoyantly invent 
oneself. I would wish, however, that Edouard would allow his work 
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to be shaped more by the magnificent hilarity he is also capable of, 
and that has often set his friends to roaring with mirth. This appears 
in his work, terribly controlled, only in dry and sardonic flashes 
of wit. 

It is the stubbornness that I like the most. No matter how badly 
off he is and no matter how impossible the circumstances of the 
world, he continually and unfalteringly proves that it is still possible 
to be an urbane and compassionate man, who does not avoid the 
suffering and does not blink at the facts, but who can nevertheless 
find some truth and beauty there. He says, “If we could take holidays 
from life and then face it again, rested and refreshed, there would be 
fewer suicides.” True enough; but I don’t think many people would 
have the right to say it. Edouard must draw strength from some- 
where; we all do. In his case, as in that of most other worthwhile 
people, the source is a puzzling secret. 


II. Avatn Bosquet 


I first became aware of Edouard Roditi’s activities when I came 
to New York, during the war years. I had read some of his earlier 
poems before, in a number of Surrealist and other advance-guard 
publications; but these poems were related to an almost entirely 
private world of dreams, premonitions, visions and emotions, and 
gave the reader no inkling of their author’s many other activities. In 
New York, Edouard Roditi was working seven nights a week, some- 
times twelve hours a night, at the French desk of the Voice of 
America. All the refugee writers and artists from Paris knew him 
and many who needed jobs had found employment through him, in 
French broadcasts or publications of the American government. It 
was almost impossible to get to see him, except during his strange 
office hours: the rest of the time, he had to rest. So we never met in 
New York, though I managed to obtain from him a contribution to 
Hémisphéres, a French-American periodical that I started in New 
York, with the poet Yvan Goll, in 1941. 

Somehow, Roditi continued to be very active, during those hectic 
war-years, as contributor or contributing editor for a number of 
periodicals that introduced émigré writers and artists to the Ameri- 
can public. In View, in VVV and in Hémisphéres, as well as in a 
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number of more specifically American publications, he devoted 
most of his energies and talents to this self-appointed mission of 
cultural understanding, achieved through translations of difficult 
French authors and critical introductions to their works. Often, he 
contributed quite anonymously to such publications, simply by 
checking or correcting the translations that others had undertaken. 
He scarcely ever published any new poems of his own. His transla- 
tions of André Breton’s poems, for View Editions, remain perhaps 
his most important literary task of these war-years; though never 
reprinted, they continue to influence the work of many younger 
American “beatnik” poets. 

We finally met, quite surprisingly, towards the end of 1947, in 
the offices of the American element of the Allied Control Council 
in occupied Berlin. We were employed there in liaison activities 
with the other occupying powers, both of us in American uniform, 
each somewhat surprised to meet the other under such un-literary 
auspices. But our meeting soon led to common literary activities, the 
founding of a publication that remains one of the oddest periodicals 
of that strange time and place, occupied Berlin in the beginning of 
1947. This publication was named Accord, and its purposes were 
to serve as a platform for those members of the personnel of the 
four occupying powers who were interested in literary expression, 
and to acquaint readers of all four groups with new trends in the 
other three nations. Accord was published at first in English and 
French, with translations also from the Russian. But this unique 
publication was not destined to survive the first tensions that oc- 
curred among the powers that had defeated Nazi Germany. We 
thus found ourselves, a few months later, deprived of what had 
been a fascinating activity for our leisure hours. 

Then we realized that we would be achieving a far more vital 
and useful task if we turned our attention to the German reading- 
public and founded a periodical which would acquaint Germans 
with the major literary trends of the years when Nazi Germany had 
been cut off by censorship from the Free World. Within a couple of 
weeks, we had founded Das Lot, which was published in Berlin by 
three editors: Roditi, myself and the young German poet Alexander 
Koval. Das Lot continued to be published, somewhat irregularly but 
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roughly every three months, for close on three years, surviving the 
Berlin Blockade and the West German currency reform. The great 
German poet Gottfried Benn wrote, in 1951, shortly before his 
death, that the publication of Das Lot remained the most important 
literary event in the emancipation and modernization of German 
literature in the immediate post-war years. We were the first to 
publish in German such important American authors as Tennessee 
Williams, Wallace Stevens, Henry Miller, Paul Frederic Bowles, 
Paul Goodman, Djuna Barnes and Scott Fitzgerald, and to revive 
German interest in Ambrose Bierce and Nathaniel Hawthorne. The 
foreign writers whom we translated and published included Saint- 
John Perse, still unknown in Germany, Cyril Connolly, Boris 
Pasternak, E. M. Cioran and Constantine Cavafis. When we were 
forced to suspend publication, we were about to undertake a Ger- 
man translation of selected poems of the great Portuguese poet 
Fernando Pessoa. No difficulty of translation seemed to scare us. 
The sky was the limit, and many of the authors whom we selected, 
famous though they may be today throughout the world, were still 
relatively unknown. 

Again, during those strange years in occupied Berlin, Edouard 
Roditi seemed to find almost no time to write any work of his own. 
Sometimes I would upbraid him and insist on his contributing some- 
thing to an issue of Das Lot. He would then retire into the next 
room and return a few minutes later with a few pages of aphorisms 
that he had been carrying in his head for months, without ever 
finding time to note them on paper, or with a brief introduction, for 
the German reader, to the work of Scott Fitzgerald or of Ambrose 
Bierce whom we were about to publish. 

After 1951, Edouard Roditi transferred to Paris his activities as a 
self-appointed ambassador of every possible culture to every possible 
other culture. He was soon a regular participant in the weekly round- 
table discussions of foreign literatures of one of the most distin- 
guished programs of the French national radio-network. Originally 
appointed to represent German literature in these discussions, he was 
soon participating also in talks on American, English, Italian and 
even Finnish authors. Again, he published but rarely any creative 
work of his own, always too busy “writing up” the work of others, 
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whether poets, novelists, painters or sculptors. Whenever I upbraided 
him about it, he would quote me the example of Baudelaire, whose 
complete works, including his letters and the articles that he wrote 
for newspapers, now fill but a few volumes. “That’s enough for any 
writer,” he would conclude. 

But unfortunate circumstances forced Roditi to abandon his 
Paris activities very suddenly early in 1958. In the ensuing months, 
he wrote his first book in ten years, a volume of dialogues on art, 
interviews of twelve leading contemporary painters and sculptors, 
which will be published in 1960 in at least three countries. He also 
began writing three other books, two of which he may already have 
completed. For the next three or four years, he tells me, he plans 
at last to write and publish only his own work, neglecting the work 
of others. But even this decision has not prevented him from recently 
translating, for New Directions, a selection of my own poems. 

His activities as a translator and an ambassador of goodwill be- 
tween the United States, France and Germany will probably con- 
tinue in spite of his recent decision. Who else, for instance, can be 
found to translate the poems of Fernando Pessoa from Portuguese 
into German, or the novels of Yasar Kemal from Turkish into 
English, or to help Salvatore Quasimodo to translate E. E. Cum- 
mings into Italian? Some day, as I rummage around in the card- 
index of a library, I expect to find listed there a doctoral dissertation 
on “The influence of Edouard Roditi on contemporary Turkish 
letters.” A dissertation on Das Lot is already being written in a 
German University. I would like to conclude by affirming that 
Edouard Roditi’s friendship is perhaps what I have enjoyed most 
since we first met. His passion to help almost unknown writers and 
artists to obtain a wider audience has become, in his life, a mission 
that he never seems to forget. It has been, for many years, the guid- 
ing principle in his critical work, sometimes involving him in un- 
expected controversies if his opinions conflict with the vested interests 
of established reputations. 
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III. Yasar KeMAL 


A versatile man of letters, poet, novelist, critic, translator, scholar 
and promoter of little-known or neglected cultures: perhaps this last 
is the most unusual aspect of Edouard Roditi’s work, so many of 
whose efforts tend towards this goal. 

“We must put an end to cultural colonialism. Exchanges must 
be organized on a two-way basis,” Roditi declared recently, when 
he was interviewed by the Bayram Gazetesi, a Turkish newspaper 
that has a million readers. How right he is! The repression, elimi- 
nation and humiliation, for economic, political and social reasons, 
of one culture by another is no different, worse even, than the 
political and economic colonialization of one country by another. 
Friendship and understanding between nations depend upon the 
knowledge and understanding that each has of the other’s civiliza- 
tion, and a deeper understanding of man himself is only possible 
if we are all equally interested in all the cultures of the world in 
which we live. We Turks know and love Walt Whitman and, 
through his works, the American people. But Americans do not yet 
know Yiiniis Emre, the great thirteenth-century Turkish poet. We 
read American authors, in Turkish translations, a few months after 
the first publication of their books in the United States, but Ameri- 
can readers still know absolutely nothing about our Turkish writers, 
though we have great poets and novelists and a deeply rooted 
artistic tradition of our own. 

In the field of culture, no nation can be considered inferior. 
Each nation in turn has made its own contribution to the civilization 
of the world, or may yet be destined to make it. Through the efforts 
of men like Edouard Roditi, we can all learn more about those 
activities of man that tend towards the true, the beautiful and the 
good, and we all thus become less prejudiced, more broad in our 
vision and our understanding as we discover new treasures of human 
thought and endeavour. 
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Four Letters to 
Francis Marion Crawford 


From Theodore Roosevelt, Clyde Fitch, 
Julia Ward Howe, Henry James 


Nores sy Ropert L. Gate 





Personal. 


WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 


December 20, 1901. | 
My dear Mr. Crawford: 
I am very sorry, but it is out of the question for me to ask 
Governor Odell for a pardon. In the first place, I never ask for a 
pardon unless I know all about the case in some personal capacity. 
In the next place, I have never asked a single favor or made a single 
recommendation to Governor Odell, for I know how awkward it 
is to have one’s predecessor in office follow such a course. If I could | 
make any exception I would be glad to make it for you. 
With real regard, | 
Sincerely yours, 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
66 Fifth Avenue, , 
New York, N.Y. 


NO 113, EAST- ul 

FORTIETH St fF © 

Dear Mr. Crawford: ” 
I had forgotten you were sailing on the 8%, & I am disappointed 
that I cannot have the pleasure of your company on the 9". I shall 
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be very sorry if I dont see you again. I wonder if by any chance you 
are free Wednesday noon, & could & would lunch with me at 1:30? 
I dont mean a party, but we could ask the Drama to join us. 


Yrs. always 
Clyde Fitch 


Jan. 31. [1902] 
241 Beacon St. 
Jan. 11° 1903. 
Belovéd Nephew, 

Many, many thanks for the splendid consignment of the draught 
which cheers and sometimes inebriates! The kind xmas gift arrived 
soon after the announcement of it in your welcome letter. We are 
jubilant over your promised visit, of which you must not disappoint 
us. Cecilia has reached us, and is on our immediate programme. My 
grandchildren, most of them, are just back from their xmas holidays. 
Flossy’s Jack is my fourth Harvard boy in this generation. He 
graduates this year—Laura’s Johnny will, D.V, close the list. Are’nt 
you intending to put one of your boys through Harvard? I am 
always 


Your very affectionate Aunt, 
Julia Ward Howe. 


LAMB HOUSE, 

RYE, 

SUSSEX. 

November 19th, 1903. 
My dear Crawford, 

There may be times when I do “hate writing” (though this isn’t 
one of them;) but there’s none when I hate you—& I hate you less 
than ever when you give me such a pleasure as to enclose me Mrs. 
Chanler’s letter (I seem to divine from Newport,) saying so good a 
word for my poor, so presumedly ill-starred W.W.S. I rejoice in 
her gentle judgment of it & should be very glad if you could tell her 
so. The book, in the two countries, seems to be giving me in a small 
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way a taste of the (to me,) rare sweet fruit of “success” (in the 
critical sphere;) whereat I rub my eyes almost for strangeness, say- 
ing “What then could I not have done—the art of biography, remi- 
niscence &c. being such—had my materials been less meagre?” They 
were truly scant & thin. But the issue is most pleasant. So will it also 
be if you return home by England, effectively—for which I pray. | 
shall probably then be putting in 3 or 4 months of London, & you 
will rejoice the sight of yours always & ever, 
Henry James 


These four letters to Francis Marion Crawford were found two 
years ago among private family papers in an Italian villa and by 
permission of the owner are printed here as a unit for the first time.’ 
They are interesting for several reasons. They contain the words of 
distinguished people, and they suggest something of the nature of 
their recipient. In addition, they are rare, for while innumerable 
letters by Crawford have survived, he seems to have preserved only a 
fraction of the thousands which he must have received.’ Finally, they 
take on a charm when we realize that they have not seen the light 
of day for half a century. 

All four letters were addressed to Crawford at 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, the address of the Macmillan Company, his American 
publisher. From the early 18g0’s until 1907, Crawford spent three 
months annually in New York, usually in the winter,’ and he regu- 
larly received his mail then through his publisher. With no facts to 
guide him, one can only speculate on how these letters crossed the 


1 Only the James letter has appeared anywhere before; see Studi Americani (Rome), IV 
(1958), 415-419. 

2 There is no letter to Crawford in either The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, ed. by Elting 
E. Morison et al., 8 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951) or in Montrose J. 
Moses and Virginia Gerson, Clyde Fitch and His Letters (Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 1924), nor is any cited in Leon Edel and Dan H. Laurence, 4 Bibliography of Henry 
James (London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 1957); the Library of Congress, Washington, and 
the Harvard University Library may have letters from Julia Ward Howe to Crawford, 
though Maud Howe Elliott, My Cousin F. Marion Crawford (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934) contains none. For information both biographical and bibliographical on 
Crawford, I am indebted to John Pilkington, Jr., unpubl. diss. (Harvard, 1951), “The Life 
of Francis Marion Crawford.” 

3 Elliott, op. cit., p. 252. 
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Atlantic during three successive voyages, survived their holder's 
letter-burning habit, and escaped finally being caught up in the 
upheavals at Villa Crawford following the owner’s death. The only 
fact known is that they are indeed still preserved. 

F. Marion Crawford was intensely popular at the turn of the 
century, and he knew that his word carried considerable weight. 
Still, it is likely that his petitioning the newly installed President 
Roosevelt to intervene on behalf of a convict was perfunctory and 
that he knew it would be met with a politely turned “No.” The 
envelope in which Roosevelt’s letter was sent to Crawford has on it 
the firmly penciled and underscored name of “Antonino Russo,” in 
what is undoubtedly Crawford’s own hand. In his novel 4 Roman 
Singer Crawford reports that “all gardeners are called Antonio”; in 
addition, one of the crew-members of Crawford’s yacht the Alda 
has been recently described by a friend of the novelist as “fat An- 
tonino.”* Perhaps one of Crawford’s sailors or gardeners ventured to 
America and fell afoul of the New York police, or possibly a relative 
of a Sorrentine Russo did so and the Signore was appealed to; cer- 
tainly speculation should go no further here. At any rate, Roosevelt’s 
quietly forceful refusal to intervene is notable. 

Clyde Fitch had known Crawford for some time before 1902. A 
year earlier they had sailed for Italy aboard the same ship and had 
begun or continued a sound friendship, Crawford providing ex- 
cellent advice on what to see in Italy.° It is likely, therefore, that in 
the winter of 1901-1902 Crawford, again in New York, saw some 
of the phenomenally successful Fitch’s four plays running concur- 
rently there at the time: they were The Climbers, Captain Jinks of 
the Horse Marines, Lovers’ Lane, and Barbara Frietchie. Crawford 
and Fitch must have been rather close during that season, judging 
by the brevity of Fitch’s invitation. And it is interesting to note the 
similarities between the two writers: both were amazing popular 
successes, critics have regularly objected to the facility of both, and 
both—though Fitch was Crawford’s junior by eleven years—died in 


*F. Marion Crawford, A Roman Singer, p. 278, in The Complete Novels of F. Marion 
Crawford, 32 vols. (authorized ed., New York: P. F. Collier & Son, n.d.). 

5 L. Collison-Morley, “A Romantic American at Home—Marion Crawford,” The Nineteenth 
Century and After, CXLI (June, 1947), 302 (cited in Pilkington, op. cit., p. 359). 

® Moses and Gerson, op. ait., pp. 182, 183, and passim. 
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Europe in 1909. 

It must have seemed to her innumerable friends and progeny 
that Julia Ward Howe happily would never die: she was nearly 
eighty-four when she wrote the letter printed above to her beloved 
nephew, and yet she survived him by a year and a half. Her letter 
reveals the warmth of her personality and the keenness of her in- 
tellect. It also indicates her love for Crawford, whose repeated 
Christmas presents of wines and books were eagerly received but 
whose promised visits—often sadly postponed—were much more 
desired. On Christmas Eve, 1902, for instance, Crawford wrote his 
aunt from New York as follows, “This year I steadfastly purpose to 
make the great Boston pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Julia . . . I am 
sending a little box which I hope will reach you some time between 
now and New Year’s . . . and I hope the contents may now and 
then remind you of old times.”* The pilgrimage was not made then, 
and unfortunately it was not until May, 1907—during his last New 
York sojourn—that he finally paid his call. Afterwards, Aunt Julia 
recorded in her diary that “he has all his old charm.”* 

In a letter to his aunt early in 1904 Crawford asks, “Have you 
read Henry James’ life of Story? It might amuse you.”” Though 
Julia Ward Howe assuredly would have enjoyed the fine evocation 
of the grand old Rome of the American expatriates (including 
Crawford’s sculptor father, Thomas Crawford) to be found in 
James’s William Wetmore Story and His Friends, 1903—the 
“W.W.S.” of his letter to Crawford—she might not have appreciated 
the fact that James had used her as the model for the central char- 
acter of his splendid story “The Beldonald Holbein,” 1go1. It seems 
that in her late 70’s Aunt Julia took Rome by storm, “being thought 
[there],” to quote from James’s Notebooks, “the most picturesque, 
striking, lovely old (wrinkled and marked) ‘Holbein, etc., that 
ever was. ‘All the artists raving about her.’ AWFULLY good little 
subject—if rightly worked. Revanche—at 75!—of little old ugly, or 
plain (unappreciated) woman, after dull, small life, in ‘aesthetic’ 


T Elliott, op. cit., pp. 285, 286. 
8 Idid., p. 293. 
® Ibid, p. 289. 
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perceptive ‘European’ ‘air.’””° So, if Crawford could tell his aunt 
that a James work “might amuse” her, James could more privately 
note that the aunt’s life had been “dull, small.” 

Crawford and James had known one another very casually for 
more than twenty years when James penned his charming note of 
November 19, 1903, to thank his friend for enclosing the letter of 
Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, Crawford’s half-sister Margaret. James’s 
incidental comments on biography-writing are enlightening, and 
we may compare them to similar remarks in a longer letter which 
he wrote on the same day to another American author, Henry 
Adams, to whom he said in part, “if you find ‘great men thin’ it isn’t 
really so much their fault (and least of all yours) as that the art 
of the biographer—devilish art!—is somehow practically thin- 
ning. ...”™* James’s hope that Crawford would return home to Italy 
by way of London probably was not realized. Nor is it likely that 
the two met when James took his final Italian tour in the summer 
of 1907." After all, though both novelists were cosmopolitans, lin- 
guists, and Italophiles, they were radically different in method, style, 
and literary temper. James has been proved to be a supreme realist; 
Crawford was one of the last great romancers. James was painstak- 
ing and celibate; Crawford could write a novel in ten days if he had 
to and still romp with his children. To point up the literary contrast, 
one need only set Crawford’s Marietta: A Maid of Venice, 1901, be- 
side James’s tragic American in Venice, Milly Theale of The Wings 
of the Dove, 1902. 


10 The Notebooks of Henry James, ed. by F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947), pp. 290-291. 

11 The Letters of Henry James, ed. by Percy Lubbock, 2 vols. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1920), I, 431. 

12 In his letter to Edith Wharton dated August 11, 1907, which tells of his two days in the 
Naples area that June, James does not mention Crawford or Sorrento; see The Letters of 
Henry James, Il, 80. 
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HEN IT OCCURRED to Robert Hope—he had either read 

something or heard a remark on the subject—that he had 
become much detached from his life, probably abnormally so, he 
did not turn to psychology for a labored explanation, and he did 
not seek what amiable nonsense his fancy might offer. He simply 
took note of it as he noted a hundred things a day: he reflected 
briefly and let the thought slip away into the dark of his mind 
where it would remain until some chance association called it up 
again. 

In his reflection he sought to concisely define his life as he was 
aware of living it and his definition was simply his home-office- 
home routine. This accounted for the twenty-four hours, basically, 
that is; occasionally there was the club, the theatre, a bar downtown 
near his bus stop and a month in Maine each summer, and that was 
all. He did not detain the fleet notion that his life was more than 
this: he was not thinking of soul or of a predetermined pattern or 
anything so explicit, but only of some unrecognized activity in 
another stratum. 

In his reflection he saw the detachment as not of his own 
making. He felt, merely, that something prevented him. That was 
the thought he held a moment in his mind, a thought as neat and 
final as though a ticker tape had fed it into his brain and left off 
with a row of dots: something prevented him. 

And so, because he was prevented from engagement with his 
immediate living, and because no other substitute presented itself 
to absorb his inner, vital tension, he became acutely aware of little 
things: of details, of isolated incidents, of his own . . . . and other 
people’s habits and of deviation from them, of things heard, touched, 
smelled and of things otherwise sensed. He would notice, reflect 
and let go. He concluded that these little things were the anchors 
which held him in place, that without them he would drift and 
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lose identity, as if, at last, his identity had become but a response to 
these trivia. 

He noticed that many people’s eyes changed color with the 
weather; he noticed that an elderly woman who sat opposite him 
on the bus each morning washed her gloves three times a week: 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays they were immaculate; and 
he noticed that often when he came home at night and stood in the 
vestibule with his key in his hand, he experienced, for a moment, 
the distinct feeling that he was about to enter the wrong house. 
And a more curious thing he noticed: he was never able to anticipate 
the feeling: it always took him by surprise. 

Crown Street’s row of brownstones was sedately impersonal. 
As closely as the houses rose square shoulder to square shoulder, 
looking coldly at the little park across the street, where an elaborate 
iron fence enclosed half-grown trees that stood like withered maid- 
ens dedicated to hopelessness, as identically as the houses existed 
side by side in form and color, they, each one, maintained a meas- 
ured aloofness as if in defiance of their intolerable similarity. 

Robert Hope lived at 121. His father had given him the house 
as a wedding present and, he said (his sentiments were dry and 
fitting), as compensation for a childhood spent in hotel apartments 
and boarding schools, his mother having died when he was less than 
a year old. During the twelve years of his marriage, whenever he 
thought of his father (who died suddenly the week after the wed- 
ding) an unrooted mental phrase skimmed across the surface of his 
mind: “This is my home, I live here,” and he would glance about 
whatever room he was in, allowing remote perceptions to register 
the colors, textures, designs and relate them to their origins in 
Edith, his wife. For her possession of 121 Crown Street was total. 

He had seen her first in the half-dark of a theatre and she was 
silent. The startling whiteness of her skin, lush and vulnerable, 
was like the petal of a gardenia and looked to him as though, if 
it were touched, the place touched would turn dark, bruised. She 
was sitting a row ahead of him with a man he knew and until 
intermission, when he was introduced to her, he saw only the dark 
head, the back of her neck and her bare shoulders. He was not 
prepared for her face, though there was something curiously be- 
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coming in the slightly undershot jaw with its full-lipped mouth 
and the black eyes without luster: the face combined in exotic con- 
trast with the exquisite whiteness of her skin. But her voice jarred 
him. Having responded with the full force of his sense of touch 
(his hands perspired and his thighs tensed) he attempted to shift 
his response to include her voice. The effort failed. Her voice was 
flat and faintly common. Later, he found her conversation fatuously 
self-centered and, when forced in another direction, strained and 
pretentious. As time went on (he found it a physical impossibility 
to stay away from her) he became almost frantic to find a way to 
keep her quiet. And when at last he asked her to marry him, even 
as he heard the words slip between his lips as thin and metallic 
as coins, one passionate thought filled his mind from wall to wall: 
In the dark, and silent. 

But in the twelve years, Edith had never been silent in the 
dark: she murmured continuously and articulately and her language 
was breath-taking until it became merely sickening (gutter-phrases 
intensified by animal sounds until they were her own words, their 
meanings distinct and full) and at last it was no more than a galling 
monotony. 

As the years passed he began, gradually, to recognize life, as 
he had once felt it, as something that heaved and stirred around 
him as he passively trod a narrow path whose beginning and end 
were at 121 Crown Street. The vague hope that fingered his heart 
when the girls were born was eventually stilled. Julia was a thick 
slow-moving child, silent, with reproachful eyes and sudden rages. 
Margaret, swift and blue-eyed, was fairy-like until she began to 
talk: her talk became an incessant whine, rising into a quarrel with 
someone, subsiding into a whine again; she seemed to grow tired 
of it herself, but she could not stop it. He tried to divert her, to soothe 
her so that she might have rest, but she only continued to whine, 
resisting comfort and at last the sound of her voice drove itself into 
his senses like a spike, disabling his compassion. Julia, absorbed 
with pet rodents and turtles and tanks of fish, ignored him as she 
ignored all people. Sometimes he would come upon her alone in 
a room when she looked so small and so sorrowful that he would 
reach out with his hand and touch her, willing that he manifest 
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whatever strange comfort she must need. She suffered his touch 
when she was little, but as she grew older, she would merely glance 
at his hand and move away, her dull secret eyes averted. So at last 
he left them to Edith and her extravagant concept of them: Mar- 
garet, said Edith, was like him, fastidious and cool and brilliant; 
Julia was like her, she said, receptive and artistic. 

Edith, from time to time, painted bad portraits of friends’ 
children. She didn’t paint steadily; she had not studied painting; 
she had had “arts lessons” and “did portraits.” On Robert Hope’s 
birthday she gave him a portrait of the girls (propped against each 
other, simpering woodenly) and hung it in his study between his 
two precious marine etchings. She would wander into his study and 
say, as though for the first time, emotionally, intimately, “What do 
you think of it?” And he would always reply: “Very charming, 
Edith.” She would look at him carefully then because when he 
smiled against the light rising from the top of the lampshade (when 
she entered his study, he stood and remained standing until she 
left) the reflection from his rimless glasses gave his smile an enig- 
matic aspect. He had noticed this in others who wore glasses, who 
stood just so, catching the light on their lenses. It was not some- 
ching he did intentionally; he was simply aware of it when she 
became uncomfortable and changed the subject or left the room. 

When he thought of his youth Robert Hope saw time as being 
of light and shadow and color. There had been a flickering winter 
when he was ten and his father lay seriously ill in a hospital; there 
was no one to read to him then and he began to read to himself, 
escaping for a little while each night the pall of dread before he 
turned to urgent fretful prayers and sleep. He recalled a summer 
of soft brilliance: he was seventeen and there was a girl who sat 
beside him on the beach and spoke, as he spoke, in brief painful 
phrases, until, as the summer passed, words flowed from them as 
easily and warmly as the white sand sifted between their fingers. 
During the war there had been periods, months or hours, when 
the gray monotone of waiting terminated in a flash of activity as 
sudden and as senseless as lightning. 

But the twelve years at Crown Street stretched behind him 
under an even harsh glare: without shadow, without color. Idly 
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now and then he reflected that others who lived in this row of tall 
brown houses lived somewhere beyond the glare; that perhaps they 
were caught for only a moment in its beam when they crossed his 
path. Back and forth they went, in and out, up and down and 
nothing prevented them. 

Most of them were professional people who travelled in their 
own circles and had no occasion to associate with each other. At 
115 lived Mrs. Livingston Gill, a deaconess of the Church of the 
Ascension who walked somewhat sideways, decked in her deadly 
black veil, like a nimble spider, and was, to Robert Hope, an object 
of perpetual silent mirth; he always bowed very low when they 
met. The Towers, a retired actor and his wife who conducted a 
quiet exclusive threatrical club at 117, were drained to the same 
level and faded to the same degree and had about them an amiable 
worldliness. He nodded when he passed them and smiled and 
exchanged remarks on the weather. Between the Towers’ and his 
own house, at 119, Mrs. Verplanck lived alone with two Filipino 
servants; when she had come to Crown Street she had just married 
her employer, an art dealer years older than she, who was almost 
immediately removed to a sanatorium where he died three years 
later. Since his death, she had travelled during the spring and sum- 
mer months. Robert Hope saw her seldom: she was a woman of 
quietly arresting elegance; he bowed gravely to her on their rare 
meetings and always thought about her afterward: she reminded 
him of a pale flame, innocent of the dark, but alive to the danger 
of a sudden wind. 

The people in the houses beyond his were an elderly attorney, 
who was an invalid and whose only contact with the world was 
through a series of nurses; a throat specialist; an electrical engineer 
whose name Robert Hope frequently heard, being himself one, but 
whom he had never formally met; and at the corner a woman who 
designed something. Edith knew what. He didn’t. They didn’t 
concern him: he couldn’t remember ever having walked past their 
houses and seldom met them face to face. He knew the throat 
specialist, from the back, by his walk, because he frequently caught 
a cab mornings moments before Robert Hope reached his bus stop. 
He wondered briefly once if he would have known the man’s face 
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if he saw it. Or the face of the old man at the downtown newsstand 
where he bought a paper every morning: he knew every cracked 
nail, every lumpy blue vein in the old quick hands, but he had 
no recollection of the face and no curiosity. 

Every summer when he brought his family back from Maine, 
and Robert Hope went down to the cellar to have a look around, 
he noticed a patch of mold that had grown on the wall beside the 
stairs: it was roughly shaped like the map of Africa, but with the 
Cape of Good Hope too pointed. It grew the same way every sum- 
mer and was one of the things he noticed, and he often wondered 
if his mind were a filing cabinet, how many little cards with the 
years written in the corner, would be filed under Noticing the Patch 
of Mold. Of all the summers in Maine, expensive and eventful, 
eagerly anticipated by Edith and the girls, enjoyed and photo- 
graphed and discussed, what could he remember except a patch 
of mold which grew on the cellar wall while he was away? For an 
answer, he shrugged. 

The things that tapped his attention, were noted, and dropped 
into the dark of his mind, were legion and varied. His dismay at 
feeling he was about to enter the wrong house became, in time, as 
habitual as the gust of wind that caught him at the corner each 
morning as he stepped beyond the wall of houses. 

At first, however, he did not merely notice it and let it slip 
away. He tried to dismiss it with an explanation: the houses were, 
after all, identical, and he was inattentive. Never once did it occur 
to him that this would explain his being at the wrong house, and 
not at the right house. 

But as time passed, the uneasy jump in his mind became a thing 
he noticed and put by, as did each successive stage of the incident. 
The jump: the subconscious mind’s jangle of alarm to the con- 
scious: wrong house! It happened as he stepped into the vestibule, 
key in hand, and the feeling had become so positive by the time he had 
fitted the key into the lock that he often withdrew it as, sheepish 
and annoyed, he turned to look up at the numbers on the glass 
panel over the outer door. Though it took but a glance, he read 
them deliberately, often grasping at the rationalization that, after 
all the nonsense of thinking he had come to the wrong house so 
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many times, he had at last actually done it. A simple subconscious 
mechanism: inevitably committing a contemplated mistake. Ah, 
but there it would be: 121. The two backwards and the little heads 
of the ones turned the wrong way. Then a moment’s unreasoning 
rage: “One-twenty-one, God damn it. This is where you /ive, you 
fool!” And he would thrust the key into the lock again and turn 
it savagely, wishing he could twist it off. 

And always at last came the appalling reflection that no matter 
how many times it happened, as he came down the street and 
mounted the steps, he was never able to anticipate it. 

As disturbing as it was, the disturbance, because of his per- 
vasive detachment, was only momentary. And only momentarily 
was he disturbed by a sense of unreality which, of late, occasionally 
accompanied him when he stepped inside the house. For in spite 
of the children’s voices, in spite of the familiar atmosphere Edith 
created (a room changed subtly when she entered it, as though she 
brought in a quiet insistent commotion as an assertion of her pres- 
ence) he felt that in some vague manner either he or they had 
become less than real. As Margaret ran past him in the hall without 
greeting his return, he would catch her and hold her by her thin 
little shoulders, saying: 

“Aren’t you going to speak to me?” Immediately she would 
regale him with a whining account of something Julia had done to 
her, while her restless eyes swept back and forth, not meeting his. 

He looked up once to see Julia standing at the top of the stairs, 
silent, her eyes as without expression as they were without luster. 

“Come down, please, Julia.” She came down slowly and stood 
on the bottom step. “Well, what have you been doing?” he asked 
pleasantly, seeking the faintest expression in her eyes. 

_ “Playing.” 

“Oh?” 

She held out to him a limp lizzard wrapped in a square of 
flowered cloth. “This is my baby. It’s sick.” 

“Put that creature back in its cage,” he said, and then, because 
he had spoken sharply, with a quick and gentle movement laid 
his hand on her cheek. 

She drew back from his hand, looking at it, and turned away. 
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He stayed late one night at the office listening to Skinner. 
Skinner was his partner, a pale-eyed, red-faced man who threw 
himself into work or week-long drinking bouts with equal earnest- 
ness and whom Robert Hope disliked and pitied. It was not, he 
knew, the dislike, but the pity which made both of them uncom- 
fortable. When Skinner would arrive late in the morning, white- 
lipped and edgy, Robert Hope knew that he had fought with his 
wife and that he would remain in the office when the others had 
left and sit on the edge of Robert Hope’s desk, swinging his foot 
and talking with a strained affability because he did not want to 
go home and he did not want to be alone. This close, forced contact 
sharpened his pity for the man. He would sit behind his desk, 
finger-tips together, nodding, smiling now and then, listening, let- 
ting him talk and talk until the pity became so sharp it cut deep 
inside him, like a lancet opening a festering wound, a wound they 
somehow had in common, which the cutting relieved of a painful 
pressure. 

It was seven o'clock when he left the office. He had not called 
Edith, as he usually did, to say he would be late. She would, he 
reflected, be either grossly understanding in reply to his apology, 
or she would be sullen. It depended on her mood. So he decided to 
have dinner downtown: might as well be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb. After dinner he went to a movie where he dozed for a couple 
of hours, came out and went into a bar where he had three drinks 
of rye and then caught a bus home. 

When he stepped off the bus at Crown Street it was close to 
midnight; there had been a shower and the air was cool and clean; 
the night was more like spring than fall. The freedom of the hours 
behind him, the nap in the theatre, the good rye whiskey, the air 
and the quietness of the rainwashed street had swept him and left 
him clean and he began to whistle, noticing that he was whistling. 
(When did I whistle before?) The words of the jaunty French tune 
he whistled rippled through his mind just behind the sound. In the 
little park across the street an oblong puddle brightly mirrored the 
street light and caught his glance. As he turned his face toward it, 
softly, soundlessly, he collided with a woman. Instinctively his hands 
caught at her elbows to keep her from losing her balance and he 
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found himself looking down into the pale, delicate face of Mrs. 
Verplanck. 

The impulse to step back, remove his hat and apologise stirred 
as though in some distant area of his being as he stood a moment, 
simply holding her, looking intently at her, as if she were speaking 
and he were listening. But she did not speak; and when at last his 
impulse functioned and he said “I beg your pardon, Mrs. Verplanck” 
he noticed with mild surprise that he whispered. At her answering 
smile of gentle regret, he replaced his hat and stood with his 
empty hands at his sides, watching her as she turned and walked 
up the steps of 119. He waited until she opened the door to the 
vestibule and softly closed it behind her. 

He walked a few steps to his own house and stood a moment 
with his hand on the railing, wondering absently if she had been 
walking ahead of him down the street and he had collided with 
her as she turned to go up the steps, or whether she had been 
coming from the other direction. Presently his mind closed over 
the idle question and in its place arose the familiar vision of the 
pale flame, innocent of the dark, but trembling now as if a breath 
had touched it. 

He had noticed that when he came in late at night and had not 
called Edith that, by way of some effect (his mind deliberately dis- 
dained “punishment”) she would not leave the hall light burning. 
He stood a moment in the dark hall attempting to define a faint 
unpleasantness that plucked at one of his senses. Presently he defined 
it as the scent of Edith’s perfume. It was expensive and powerful. 
She wore it only at night and only occasionally. In the morning 
following such a night, even after a hot shower, the stale curd of 
the scent still clung to him. He always associated the odor with a 
headache, recalling that, as a small child, he had often shared bus 
seats with large over-flowing women in furs and was sickened by 
the nauseous mingling of perfume and exhaust fumes. On the 
nights she wore it, if she was awake when he came to bed, or if, 
inadvertently, he awakened her, she would wait silently until he 
lay down beside her and then roll over against him and immediately 
begin her urgent monologue, without sentences, but with words: 
words that tumbled into a clear pool until it became a puddle of 
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boiling mud. 

He did not turn on the hall light (any light or sound might 
wake her) but feeling for the table near the foot of the stairs, he 
laid his hat and coat on it, and then took off his shoes and held 
them together in one hand, wryly reflecting on cartoons of befuddled 
drunks tip-toeing shoeless up to bed. He took two steps forward 
and felt for the bannister with his hand. Grasping it, taking the 
last step, he put his foot down and experienced an instant of total 
panic as something alive and soft and frantic moved under his foot. 

Recovering immediately, he cursed quietly from the bottom 
of his heart and groped for the lamp on the table and snapped it on. 
Beside the stairs a white rat with jewel pink eyes crouched, waiting 
to know the danger and offering him an absurd miniature reflection 
of his own dread. One of Julia’s poor creatures. He left the light 
on and mounted the stairs, thinking of the child’s preoccupation 
with rats and lizards and swarms of tiny fish the color (he sup- 
posed) of primordial slime; she had once had a pair of horned 
toads and once a salamander which, she discovered, did not take 
to fire. They always died slowly. She would watch them intently 
when they showed signs of dying and handled them sensuously, 
squeezing and stroking them. Maybe this prisoner had plans of its 
own. More power to it. 

In the upper hall the light from the street showed him the 
bedroom door. As he went in and silently closed the door behind 
him (thinking of the rat) the scent of Edith’s perfume reached 
out, as if it would draw him into itself like a carnivorous jungle 
blossom. 

He undressed and eased himself into bed znd lay rigid beside 
her, scarcely breathing, waiting to know if she were awake. As the 
minutes passed in stillness his body retained its rigidness, but his 
mind disengaged itself, idly shuffling through impressions, visions, 
incidents, until it selected one. 

It was an isolated recollection of a sand dune by the ocean and 
a little girl with pale orange hair running like mad along the ridge 
of the dune. She was thirteen or so and slight, and swift, and her 
long brown legs carried her so fast across the sand that they seemed 
to move in concert with invisible wings . . . until she dropped a 
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shoe. She spun to a stop, and her pale bright hair fanned out in the 
sunlight like a nimbus. 

He was conscious of his lips twitching against their stiffness 
seeking a smile, but the gentle disengagement of sleep had begun 
and the smile was denied. As he began to breathe deeply, the soft 
fingering of sleep seducing every muscle, Edith rolled over against 
him and spoke, hoarse and urgent. 

Once again he found himself in quiet terror, cursing, groping 
for the light and when he had found it and snapped it on, aston- 
ished relief flooded his body and mind. He sagged against the head 
of the bed and looked at her as she sat upright, blinking at the light. 

“What?” she said. “What’s the matter? What is it?” 

“Nothing,” he said weakly. “I was asleep. Dreaming, probably. 
You startled me.” 

“You startled me.” 

“Tm terribly sorry.” He sighed and his head began to throb. 
“I have a devil of a headache. I may not be able to sleep, so I'll go 
downstairs for a while. I don’t want to disturb you.” He looked 
away from her and reached for his glasses on the table. He put 
them on and when he stood up to put on his robe, the throbbing 
in his head became a pounding. He knew he should offer a more 
elaborate explanation and, under the circumstances, a delicate 
apology, but the pounding in his head sickened him, and he left 
the room without facing her again. 

In another month Robert Hope went to his doctor about head- 
aches. In spite of his orderly retentive memory for detail, he could 
not, when he tried, pinpoint the headaches: he knew only that they 
were frequent and intolerable and that, as his ophthalmologist as- 
sured him, he could discount his eyes. He had read somewhere that 
pain was not retained, as such, in the memory; that it was dissolved 
and reduced to a sediment of circumstantial association (though he 
doubted that this was any more so of pain than of desire or hunger, 
or their gratification, for that matter). But the headaches were so 
frequent that their memory and anticipation created a circle of 
immediacy which precluded reflection, so that even associations 
eluded him. He recalled Skinner’s reference to headaches and ten- 
sion. Perhaps, he thought, that was what it was, not that the cause 
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in itself interested him. Any illness, his own or other people’s, 
bored him; he had no memory for the names of diseases or for 
medical terms which some people seemed to enjoy meuthing with 
mysterious importance. Let a doctor know what it was and name 
it if he must, but let him cure it. 

His doctor, an old man with sensitive cool hands, had been a 
friend of his father’s. The glass cannister on top of a book case was 
labeled “cotton” but when he was a little boy it had contained cinna- 
mon sticks. Now, he saw, it was filled with lolly-pops with looped 
string handles. (Edith, he reflected with regret, had always taken 
the girls to a six foot female pediatrician with a thunderous voice 
and a shaded lip.) 

“When my nurse admitted a patient a little while ago,” the 
old man said after the examination, abruptly switching from the 
headaches they had been discussing, “I glanced through the door 
and observed you smiling to yourself. If you’ll tell me why you were 
smiling, you can have a lolly-pop.” 

“I didn’t know I was smiling.” 

“All right. Do you remember what you were thinking about?” 

He thought back. “Yes. People. I like waiting rooms.” 

He liked waiting rooms of all kinds. He liked the wonderfully 
impersonal atmosphere where something as noncommittal as a 
cough was enough to make people avert their eyes. And contrarily 
he liked the communication between strangers. Unimpeded by rela- 
tionships, by names, the sound of voices, the inflections of speech, 
a cool vital communication was possible; necessary and profound 
information was there for a glance. The spontaniety of odd little 
mannerisms warmed him. He was touched by the stark vulnerability 
of a face naked of explanation and excuse and the trappings of 
compensation. Total strangers, in their profound common knowl- 
edge of one another, were no less wistfully amiable (in spite of all) 
than old, old friends. 

The old man was watching him, nodding. “I see. You may 
think not, but I do. Now,” he said, “tell me something that bothers 
you. Nothing serious necessarily. Just anything, offhand.” 

He felt it coming to the surface and tried to head it off but it 
slipped through into speech as light through a crack in a door: 
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“When I go home at night, I keep thinking I’ve come to the wrong 
house. And I can never anticipate it.” 

The old man continued to look at him, nodding. Presently 
Robert Hope said gravely: “Am I funny?” 

“No, you’re not funny. You’re tired. Seriously so. Try a couple 
of weeks alone, if you can manage it. You can? Good. And don’t 
kill yourself trying to relax: simply do as you please.” He smiled. 
“Think of the happy hours you could spend in waiting rooms. 
Why, you could begin by arriving at the station a couple of hours 
early.” 

Two weeks. Back by the middle of December. He thought 
about it and felt no interest, noticing that he felt no interest, and 
decided that it was part of being tired. Why, he wondered, hadn’t 
he known he was tired ? 

He went far south and lay on a dazzling strip of sand, day 
after day absorbing the wondrous solitude. He slept a great deal and 
woke not knowing where he was and after he had ascertained where 
he was, he was not sure it meant to him what it should: I am here, 
but where is here, and where is there? The absence of the familiar, 
the freedom from the infinite things he had noticed day after day 
for years, those little anchors which had held him in place, gave 
the days and the living of the days an aspect of limitless time and 
life: there were no edges and there was no end. He recalled once 
having thought that he would drift and be lost without those an- 
chors. But it was not the case; for he felt a diffuse union with sea 
and sand and light and air, his body but a symbol of his presence. 

The only thing that tapped his attention and became a familiar 
daily occurrence was a silent encounter with a little boy of about 
four. He was wiry and deeply sunburned and his eyes were a blaz- 
ing blue and so intense in their gaze that they might have set fire 
to the things they watched: The shells. Each morning before his 
nurse called him from the beach he would squat on his haunches 
beside Robert Hope and lay out on the sand a row of shells, new 
ones each day. Then he would contemplate them with his fiery 
gaze. Presently he would flick a glance at Robert Hope and point 
to one of them, a shell more curious than the rest or more beautiful, 
point to it and, bringing his small finger closer, touch it and give 
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it a little push. Knowing that the child did not wish to speak or be 
spoken to, Robert Hope would pick up the shell, examine it closely 
and, with a grave nod, replace it in the line. This was satisfactory: 
the little boy would gather up the shells then and leave, without a 
word or a backward glance. 

When he boarded the plane for home on the morning of the 
last bright day, it was with as deep a sense of well-being as he had 
ever felt. For the first time he thought of the headaches and realized 
he had not had one in the two weeks; he recalled the old man’s 
astute questioning. “Tell me something that bothers you. Nothing 
serious necessarily.” “When I go home at night, I keep thinking . . .” 
He smiled to himself, at himself: a tense, weary self, absurdly serious, 
imaginative; a self he had shed as one sheds a binding garment. 
He dozed beneath the vibrant drone of the plane’s engines and, once 
in sleep, rose above the sound, dreaming that the sky had absorbed 
the sea and the dry world was suspended in mist. 

The plane landed in the snow. As he stepped into the airline’s 
limousine he was thinking of a toy he had once had: a small glass 
ball which enclosed a red-roofed house and a fir tree, a tranquil 
little world until you shook the ball and it clouded suddenly with a 
swirling blizzard. When he got out of the limousine, instead of 
taking a cab home, he walked cross town in the snow, enjoying it, 
and caught a bus where he always did. 

There was no wind and it was snowing so thickly as he stepped 
into Crown Street that he could scarcely see the street light by the 
little park. He was reminded of the feeling he had had, lying on the 
beach, of merging with a limitless world without edges, without end. 

As he approached the house, he reached for his key, having 
forgotten for the moment that he had not taken it with him. He 
mounted the steps that were padded with snow, opened the outer 
door and stepped into the vestibule. 

All at once he was swept by a wave of familiarity so warm, so 
dearly pleasant that he stood still and closed his eyes, feeling the 
sting of tears behind his eyelids. Then he blinked, compressing his 
lips, thinking: I’m home, I’m home, and I’m glad I'm home. He 
pushed the bell button, imagining how it must sound inside the 
house, coloring the night silence with its silver tone. 
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During the moment of waiting he smiled to himself: his odd 
little malady was cured. He was home and he knew it. The door 
was opened then and he found himself looking calmly into the 
familiar face of Mrs. Verplanck. 

Neither of them spoke for a long suspended moment. Presently 
he felt the slow, mechanical movement of his arm and hand as he 
removed his hat, and heard his voice, muted and dull: 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Verplanck. I seem to have lost my 


” 


way. 

She answered only with her gentle smile of regret. He bowed f 
and turned away and she closed the door. 

Slowly, heavily, forcing his legs into motion, he walked down 
the steps, feeling once again the sting of tears behind his eyelids. 
But these were burning tears of gross, crushing disappointment. | 
As though paralyzed, he stood so long at the bottom of the steps 
of 119 that snow gathered in the folds of his sleeves and on his | 
shoulders and the brim of his hat. At last, with deliberate effort, 
he began to move. 

It seemed a long time later that he stood in the vestibule of his 
own house. Again, by habit, he felt for his key and not finding it, 
remembered. As he raised his hand toward the bell button, he 
started and jerked around to look at the numbers in the panel above 
the outer door. He cursed weakly, straining to make out the num- 
bers against the dim light. Was he wrong again? He had walked 
past 121, then, and this was 123. Peering at the numbers until his 
eyes focused, he made them out at last: 121—the two backwards, 
the little heads of the ones turned the wrong way. 

With a weariness he had never experienced in his life, a weari- 
ness he would not have supposed a man could bear, so like a crush- 
ing weight it was, he again raised his hand toward the bell, but his 
hand failed him and dropped heavily to his side. 

He bent his head and closed his eyes and stood for a long time 
in total submission to exhaustion. At last a feeble finger of thought 
groped in his mind seeking the old detachment, the old familiar 
feeling—easy and safe—that something prevented him. But it had 
collapsed. Nothing prevented him now; nothing protected him. 
Self-knowledge, complete and final, had collapsed the serene area of 
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vacuum and this exhaustion was the result of its sudden weight. 

Presently the finger of thought groped again, feeble and anxious, 
trying to discover whether there was the strength to bear this weight, 
to move ahead with it, to act: to think and speak, to perform. But 
the only thing like strength it found was his profound desire for 
strength—a sustained and inexhaustible strength—to bear the weight 
and absorb the exhaustion. 

Deliberately then he turned his mind upon them: Edith and 
the girls, and winced as if with pain, as if desperate hands clawed 
at his heart. And his desire for strength became an anguish. For his 
knowledge, his understanding of them, his responsibility toward 
them crushed him, like a mountain of debt, unacknowledged 
through the years, and undischarged. 

There was no possible way of shrugging off this weight so that 
he might step lightly through some other door, for it was of his own 
substance and inseparable. If there was ever to be rest from the 
weariness, it would be through the door in front of him. As he 
once more lifted his hand to ring the bell, it occurred to him that the 
contemplation of rest might conjur strength. 
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Contributors 


(continued from page 326) 
poems in ¢ransition, T. S. Eliot’s 
Criterion, and Harriet Monroe’s 
Poetry: a Magazine of Verse. His 
critical study of Oscar Wilde appeared 
in 1957 and his Poems: 1948-1958 in 
1958. He has written extensively in 
the field of modern art, translated 
scientific and literary works from 
most of the European languages, and 
published (in French) translations of 
American poets and a Ronald Firbank 
novel. “Only one of my works,” he 
writes, “has ever been widely pub- 
licized: as a political analyst for the 
American Government in Germany, 
I was the anonymous author in 1949 
of the White Paper on the Soviet 
Blockade of Berlin, perhaps the only 
major document of our age drafted 
by a poet.” 

JosepH Tustant, who won Eng- 
land’s Greenwood Prize for poetry in 
1956, is also known for his writings 
in Italian and Latin. His book, The 
Complete Poems of Michelangelo, 
will be published this spring (Noon- 
day Press). 

Kasmmierz WIeERzyYNski, widely 
hailed as the greatest living Polish 
poet, was born August 27, 1894, in 
Drohobycz in southeastern Poland and 
educated at the Universities of Cra- 
cow and Vienna. During World War 


I he was drafted into the Austrian 
army, captured by the Russians, spent 
two years in prison, escaped, and be- 
came active in the Polish Military 
Organization in Kiev. During the So- 
viet-Polish War of 1919-20, he served 
as an officer in the High Command 
Press Bureau. Following brief periods 
in Switzerland and France, he estab- 
lished himself permanently in War- 
saw where he devoted himself to li- 
terary activity. His first publication 
was connected with “Picador,” a 
café in which a group of poets read 
their poetry every evening and where 
they later founded the poetry monthly 
Skamander. In 1936 Wierzynski was 
awarded the State Literary Prize and 
two years later was elected to the 
Polish Academy of Literature. Dur- 
ing World War II, he came to the 
United States, where he has resided 
since 1941. Wierzynski is the author 
of eighteen volumes of poems and six 
volumes of fiction and criticism. His 
Collected Poems (1959) in Polish 
comprise a volume of six hundred 
pages. Known to American readers 
for his biographical essay, The Life 
and Death of Chopin, his poetry until 
now has remained inaccessible to the 
English-speaking public. UNESCO 
has hailed him as “the most prolific 
and admired Polish poet in exile.” 








Editorial Notes 


(continued from inside front cover) 


Mr. Herzing teaches at Fairleigh Dickin- 


son University. 


The distinguished international literary 
quarterly, Books Abroad (University ot 
Oklahoma Press), regularly indexes in its 
“Periodicals at Large” section material its 
editors consider of unusual importance. 
From recent numbers of The Literary Re 
view, Books Abroad selects the following: 
“The Poetry of Mao Tse-Tung,” Robert 
Payne; “Dramatic Structure in the Poetry 
of Marianne Moore,” Marie Borroff; “The 
Poetic Mask of F. E. 
man Friedmann; “Some Autobiographical 
Words,” Gil Orlovitz, with excerpts from 
his works: “The Humiliation of Emma 
Woodhouse,” Mark Schorer; “Joseph Con- 
rad, A ‘fin de siécle’ Novelist—A Study in 
Style and Method,” Frederick R. Karl; 
“The “Trench Poems’ of Isaac Rosenberg,” 
Attila 


Cummings,” Nor 


Jack Lindeman: and “Poems of 


Jozsef,” Zoltan L. Farkas. 


Roy P. Basler—editor of Abraham Lin- 
coln: His Speeches and Writings (1946), 
The Abraham Lincoln Ouarterly (1947 
1952), and the nine volume Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln (1953)—has 
given permission to publish the following 
concerning Gil Orlovitz’s play, 
Gray, based on events in the life of Lin- 
coln. Gray was published in The Literary 
Review (Winter, 1958-1959). 


letter 


Dear Mr. Orlovitz: 
| have had the pleasure of listening to 


the four reels of your recording of Gray 
My first impression of the play, when | 
read it last winter, was of a truly original, 
highly 


imaginative, and very moving 


dramatic achievement. Listening to the 
reading, which | thought very well done, 
has most positively confirmed my first 
impression, 

I hope that Gray 
Surely there is a theatre group somewhere 


can be produced. 


with a director of requisite imagination 
to meet the challenge your play presents. 
| recognize difficulties, not so much in 
staging 
places the recording confirmed my first 


as in acting. In a good many 
impression that the poetry of it sometimes 


becomes too rich for the dramatic story. 
Only some very great acting can over 
come this difficulty in the final scene. 
With best wishes, | am 
Sincerely, 
Roy P. Basler 


August 14, 1959 


Continuing the series of special numbers 
devoted to the contemporary writing of 
various foreign countries, The Literary 
Review has in preparation issues devoted 
to Greece, Holland, India, the Philippines, 
Turkey and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. Previously published foreign num- 
bers were devoted to Israel (Spring 1958) 
and Italy (Autumn 1959). 


A special section featuring contemporary 
French poetry is in preparation by Pro- 
fessor Eric Sellin of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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